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THE OLD PARSONAGE LETTERS.—No. V. 


Tue Orv Parsonace, April, 1853. 
In our last we attempted, not, as we might 
have done, a staid essay on the re action of some 
f the complicated petty annoyances of the min- 
stry on the number of ministers; but a sort of 
matter-of fact, story-telling narrative, that a 
double end might result, viz. show further, in part, 


the causes why our pious young men, who have 
a ready talent in public speaking, are intelli- 
gent, and in other respects qualified, as far as 
natural gifts are concerned, are so reluctant to 
and also that our charch mem- 
bere may see their silliness (I cannot use a gen- 
rd) in the so oft repeated dismissals. It 
: be asked, Why not select a nobler example 
of examples, than you did in your last 
previous letters! I will answer,—when 
ir colleges will give us out of a class of two 
hundred young men, fifty valedictorians, one 
orators, and the rest of like high at- 
tainment, then | will take the salutatorian or 
valedictorian to be James Williams. But when 
there is only one such, and he oftener becomes a 
lawyer or other professional man than a clergy- 
man, then cur churches must give him up as an 
example: or, in one blunt English sentence, 
honest and sterling mediocrity of mind our 
churches must accept, or have only now and 
then a pastor, and dear “as the apple of the eye” 
ought we to cherish that grade of mind; and to 
that | have and will address myself. 

Messrs. Editors, by this series of letters your 
servant has nothing personal to gain. 
Were | known and valued openly, I have not a 
single object eave one that | would advance, and 


become pastors 


tlor Ww 








handred 


humble 
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that the glory of God in a more efficient minisiry 
In my solitude, | see the whole of my past and 
painful experience as a minister. ‘The little in- 
cidents one by one are vanishing, and with them 
all feelings, except a mournful sadness over the 


wrongs, and the causes of evil to the profession, 
more self-denying and pure than apy other. No 
motives have | from the past, except the lines of 
experience and observation, like the sight of 
hills and mountains to the aeronaut when high 
eb em. The rocky and stubborn fact, that 
this nation, of all others, holds the religious des- 

the world in her hands, and has a future 
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evil than any other, I eee: and connected with i 
ther, that not only we ought but must—yes, I 


have a better ministry than any other 


ar 


nation on the globe; and that commerce tram- 
ples down every opposition in her path, and in- 
vention outwits obstacles; in a word, all else 
noves On, grows with our growth, and that the 
progress of the clergy of our land is not as fast 
as f commerce and the arte; and that 
God use caffers in consequence, and that I 
With others ar ad at this fact, and would re- 
move any hindrance, do anything that will re- 
sult in good :—this, Messrs. Editors, is and bas 
been my only n irawn, as have said, from 
my OWN experience and observation, as well as 
that of others, W hat 


can the reputation of 
having written these letters give me, or what 
could I gain by wounding a brother in the 
House of my friends ‘—what by any unhallowed 
motive eS 
\gain, I have nothing personal to lose. If an 
sbler hand than mine will not open the hidden— 
% Wo many eyes—fountaine of evil, that they 
may be stopped, your writer is not alarmed at 
the polluted ebbings and flowings that Satan 
hath caused to swell in angry waves directly be- 
neath our feet. It would be strange that there 
should be no mistakes in what I have or may 
ne could be better satisfied than I, to 
e whole wrong. But no more on these 
punts, as what I want is, a ministry worthy of 
nation, and the work it has to do in the 
rid. Be patient, reader, and Jet us descend 
some depths that all have to tread, the 
most gifted minister as well as the poorest, 
. ough not in the same way, nor with the same 
‘clense and to the same extent. 
Those who are observant are aware of the ex- 


int 


ister é in town and city of discontented indivi- 
— But the city pastor has this advantage. 
edi 


Siecontented or meddleeome individual, or the 
eoiping character, cannot inflame the church 
T create a party in the congregation as easily as 
. the country, bat by the force of circum- 
mances 18 compelled to leave quietly and go and 
) ‘8 some church of the vicinity that suits him 
“etter. So that at last, in most instances, if the 
y ' pastor has power enough to hold o sufli- 

*nt audience to sustain the expenses of the 
“hurch, he is settled for life, or until health fails 
But the opposite is the fact in the coun- 
We no other church at hand to which 
He can goWind if he makes a party, then cither 
he who is the life of the faction must give up his 
hotions, irreconcilable with those of his brethren, 
or the pastor ultimately must leave. For if the 
lieaffected ones go off, a year or two epent in the 
idle attempt to establish a new church, where 
there is no material, is enough ; and the motley 
mass that were the feeble new church come back 
aly to renew the contention, when pastor must 
“ave or the war end by death of the offended 
member and principal @iberents, or some such 
cause stop the unhallowed strife. 

We would be glad that there were any saft 
valve to the church, were it not that the minis. 
‘er is so ofterr the valve that must Open. And 
‘ven by that means we could endure it, did it 
ws lavaive *0 many evils, such lowering of char- 

|) Were it not that pecuniarily and morally, 
‘ad in every other way, it usually is at the ex- 
Petse of the pastor and the ministry generally, 
“ Well as injury to our young men who are our 

pe, and who are to come after us. 

Well did the lamented ——-, late of one of our 
‘heological seminaries, fay, 

*, “Better have some 
thanges 
“an other day, a gentleman in a common mer- 
husk bese permet said to his brother, who had 
; n the fourth time in years, 

1 end think you had had swaaieiieekon ! 

tall any established business ® podr one 


him 
try 





that did not give me fifteen hundred dollars a 
year, nor woul I stay in it if it did not. You 
have had the nominal salaries of five hundred 
twice, and at C six, and at M——— seven 
hundred ; yet | am eure that you have not real- 
ized three hundred dollars a year to live on. In- 
deed, if | had not advanced some hundreds of 
dollars, which’ I give you, you could not have 
lived at all.” ] 

“ But, my dear brother, it never will answer 
for those who preach to be mercenary in their 
motives. We ministers never are.” “ Yes, and 
that is the reason you are so neglected,—have s0 
little influence ; you preach and do you know 
not what. We business men know what we are 
about.” To say nothing of Wall-street, nor of 
golden mammon,—nothing of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, nor of the other pecuniary ideals that so 
many chase, the significant fact stares us in the 
face. We can give an exodus this year over the 
plains of 100,000 inhabitants, as it is said we 
shall do. With them will go more than one 
hundred, yes, more than two hundred, who are 
pious, and have natural talent enough to make 
acceptable pastors, if only they had been saved 
to the church. Ge, reader, and ask these young 
men their opinion of ministers, and of this one 
fact, of dismissals without just cause. A significant 
smile will play on their features, and the rigid 
answer, “If you are willing to be one you may, 
but we are not. Why do not ministers as a 
class demand fair remuneration and respect ? 
Let them do it, as we do, and they would easily 
have more of us with them.” 

Wich an ocean of such sentiment to swim in on 
all sides, is it strange that young men look with 
reluctance to the finger of God that points to the 
mioistry? It is the pecuniary difficulties that 
poison college life, embitter the three years of 
the seminary, pleasanf though its study hours 
are; and then, like a gauntlet, the blows of 
“the peeuniary state church” rattle about the 
pastor's head in his study, in the prayer-meet- 
ing, and even at the communion-table. It is 
the endless money-lessnees of old age that eyes 
him every moment of life; and the insatiable 
jaws of poverty that cling about wife and chil- 
dren, with a thousand serpent fangs, after he is 
dead and gone. And all this in America, which 
is so rich that she throws away her wealth! 
The writer looked the iron vieage of poverty in 
the face in college, and has no further horror of 
the oft-seen specter. But when God’s cause lan- 
guishes, then there is something left fur which he 
must feel; and it were easily to be proven that 
repeated dismissals are one of the moet fruitful 
sources of this. 


But I must be at the especial object of this letter 
or not reach it. We shall not confine ourselves 
as closely to the identical facte of the individual 
whose life we follow, as we did in our last, 
though we shall take an actual incident in his 
life to cluster our ideas upon. 

James Williams, the assumed name by which 
we are giving the veritable life of the one I refer 
to, being dismissed, as in our last, was afloat to 
go he knew not where. He visited New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston. Both newspapers and 
individuals had told him not to yo to any of 
these places; and he very well knew that the 
whole country through, it was “ Don’t let your 
dismissed pastors and candidates come here.” 
Kentucky and Massachusetts, it was all the same. 
New York did not want James; New England 
did not like the emphatic western earnestness 
about him. City or country did not see but 
that they could get on without him; and Ohio, 
his recent field of labor, though by good ecclesi- 
astical authority “in want of one hundred and 
fifty educated pastors,’ thought she could not, 
when the question practically came, employ him, 
just as it will be with you, if you go there as 
minister, my reader. 

At last Michigan opened a pulpit} and Rev. 
James Williams was again a pastor. Let us 








Mr. James Tillotson. 

Mrs. Sasan Tillotson. 

Miss Jane Mason. 

Dea. Witiam Smith, &c. &c. Total, 210. 

Let ui again trenslate these names (I will not 
inflict another list on you, reader), beginning 
with the first. 

Mr. Too-old-to-do-anything. 

Mrs. Old-buat-al ways-on-the-wrong-side. 

Miss Loves-to-dance and-have-wine-parties. 

Dea. Hot-headed-abolitionist. 

Elder Oberlin-Perfectionist. 

Dea. ‘‘ I-have-had-a-pure-conscience-these-four- 
years.” 

Mr. “ I-am-sanctified.” 

Miss Foreordination. 

Mr. God-responsible-for-sin. 

Mra. Free-agency. 

Dr. High-Calvinist. 

Mies Devotedly-pious. 

Mr. Consistent. 

Miss ‘“ Women-should-talk-in-meeting.” 

Mrs. Women-keep-their-proper-place. 

Mr. Colonizatien-Society. 

Lawyer A pology-for-slavery. 

Mr. Campbellite. 

Miss Tract-Society,—useful member. 

Mr. Doctrine-of-Election. 

Mr. “ Must-have-a-revival.” 

Mr. “ Wait-God's-time.” 

Mrs. Moral-Reform-Society, —lives on Mullen 
Hill. 

Mrs. Perfectionist-Old-School,—lives in “the 
hollow.” 

Mr. New-School-doctrino. 

Dea. Old-School-Presbyterian. 

Mr. Congregationalist. 

Mr. Divine-right-of-Presbyterianism. 

Mrs. Convention-of- Jews. 

Mrs. All-sorts-of hobbies, &e. Total, 210. 

When James Williams came to town with his 
wife, every one went to see him. One said, 
“ What a charming man !’—another, “ This is 
jast the man I knew the Lord would give us.” 
“ He is such a holy man,” exclaimed Mr. “ I-am- 
sanctified.” “We shall have a revival now,” 
suggested another. Indeed there seemed a little 
heaven in that place. Congratulations and 
thanksgiving were abundant. Thé whole church 
and congregation seemed to vie with each other 
in the universal tide of joy. So great were their 
evidences of happiness, and so many the little 
favors they bestowed, that Mrs. Williams almost 
thought she had found the quiet nook that her 
husband had dreamed of in college and the semi- 
nary, where all vulgar dollars and cents were to 
be excluded, no petty jars oangry passions were 
to hinder and mar, but an unalloyed oppor- 
tunity to do good was to be enjoyed. In came 
rolls of butter, quantities of flour, little pack- 
ages of sweetmeats, yards of cotton and flannel ; 
and a Jittletoo from each one, with such a nice- 
honeyed message, such earnest protestations of 
disinterested well-wishing at their opening their 
hotise, that James, who had learned many things 
not on the lista of semingry pastoral theology, 
which affected most vitally his usefulness, almost 
gave himself up to a reverie of satisfaction, with 
such a kind and sympathetic people. 

It is in vain to tell the smiles and nearly ec- 
static applause that greeted the first sermon. 
“It was just the thing,” “ so judicious,” “learned 
snd to the point,” “the illustrations were po- 
etic,” “ he read his text with perfect grace,” and 
“even the benediction was worthy of an orator.” 
Next came little tea parties, such as the fer- 
tile west only can give, nice as could be, with 
warm hearts and hands. The fat turkey was on 
the supper-table, with pure cream and coffee, 
ten to the exquisite mode; and Mr. and 
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mark in it, new carpet on the aisles, new green 
blinds to the great awkward church windows. 
It took one-half of the ladies and their hus- 
bands to do what they heard Mr. or Mrs. Wil- 
liams had said would be improvements, and the 
other half of the Society to imagine and do 
what they supposed they might possibly wish 
done ; while the young ladies and young men 
held their sewing society several times to plan 
what they could do to aid the general prosper- 
ity; and such little delicacies as they pur- 
chased of new lamp», spittoon for the new min- 
ister, new clock for the pulpit, gilt hymn-book, 
&c., are not for me to de-cribe. 

Thus rolled on three or four months, when an 
under current began to eet. The party at Mr. 
Colonization-Society’e was thought to be a little 
singularly chosen as if to make capital ; and the 
Sewing Society at Mr. Four-years-pure-con- 
sclence’s “ was suspected by some to be not as 
well attended as it would have been, if he had 
not appropriated to his own use a five dollar bill 
when he bought the new carpet for the church.” 
Mies Fore-ordination could not meet Miss 
‘‘ Women-should-talk-in-meeting,” because she 
paid such an extravagant price for the new 
cushion to her pew ; and “ she is a disagreeable 
young lady at all times, you know.” Mr. A. 
thought “as the fixings were done, it was time 
to be about something.” Old ladies surmised 
that there had been preaching enough on faith 
and repentance, and Christ’s love; it is time 
Mr. Willigms preached more to the purpcse. 
The young ladies thought “the besutifal had 
been exhausted, on such topics as heayen, Chris- 
tian fidelity, and love to God.” Dr. B. wondered 
how “the pastor could read so much good Scrip- 
ture, and find nothing on the great questions of 
the day.” , 


Then the house of the pastor began to have 
sundry ominous interviews. One member re- 
quested, that “ Mr. Bigelow, the greatest philan- 
thropist of the age, from Boston, might present 
the human rights question next Sabbath after- 
noon, and that Mr. Williams also express his 
opinions.” Mrs. Smith “merely called to ask 
Mr. Williams to address the Moral Reform So- 
ciety, next Sabbath afternoon, at the five o'clock 
service, in the Mullen Hill school-house.” Mrs. 
Old-School-Perfectionist was very dangerously 
tick, and Mr. Jones “ only called to see if Mr. 
Williams could go and see that pious old lady, 
as she had a large experience of the Lord’s good- 
ness, that ought to be profitable to young and 
old. I can tell you that many ministers can 
learn from her.” Mr. Doctsine-of-Election 
“wanted to see Mr. Williams in the study a 
moment,” and when there he had a new slander 
or verity, it matters not which, about Elder 
Oberlin-Perfectionist ; and went away from his 
confidential interview, and during the next three 
weeks, told the whole town that he offered to 
Mr. Williams to prove that the elder in question 
had committed frauds to the amount of eight 
handred dollars, and lied about Widow Searl, 
and that he ought to be excommunicated from 
the church. Mr. F. stopped the carriage of Mr. 
Williams with “pure pleasure at seeing the 
family out this pleasant day taking the air,” but 
in the end insinuated that total depravity, and 
the choosing, from all eternity, some to glorify 
God by being lost, had not been quite prominent 
enough to cause the preaching to do the good it 
would have done otherwise; while “the whole 
class, so Jarge in our society, who make God the 
author of sin, should be rebuked ;” and he ~was 
informed that thirty dollars would be withdrawn 
next year from the salary if Election was not 
fully preached upon. 

A few days after this a deacon called to see if 
it were not time to have a protracted meeting, 
and a revival. He had written to Rev. Mr. 
Highfiyer, the evangelist, who was converted at 
a horserace in Ohio, just after he had lost a bet, 
and had gambled away half of his property. 
It is said he was convicted when half drunk, and 
while swearing most profanely in the name of 
the blessed Savior. How wonderful the conver- 
sion of such a wicked man, who had been licen- 
tious to the last degree! He is none of your 
staid eastern educated men ; but an off-handed 
man that interests, and knows how to get at the 
depraved human heart.” 

Mr. Wait-God’s-time said he had wept long 
and much in secret over spurious revivals. He 
had lived near Northampton in his boyhood days, 
and when a revival like that of Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ or Baxter’s times came, he would be glad 
to see it. The still small voice of God is what 
we want,—not the excitable spirit of man. In 
this Mr. Hasty joined, for “there are the two 
hundred converts of Rev. Mr. Big Jones, of our 
last revival! Where are they? Out of them 
all, there is but half a dozen that come to the 
communion table now.” Better have no revival 
than another such, concludedhe. Miss Women- 
talk-in-meeting expatiated on the power of wo- 
man to teach and touch the heart; if she were 
only allowed part of the Sabbath services, and 
week-day evenings, how much good might be 
done. Mrs. Women-keep-their-place said there 
could be no revival without decency. Mrs. Old- 
School-Perfectionist said, “ all we need do is to 
take the revival God offers; the Bible meant some- 
thing or nothing. Oh! my joy that for Christ's 
suke my sins are no more, that | cannot sin. My 
dear Mr. Williams, read Romans! read it! I 
will not say, if you are # minister, not a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. But do comfort God's peo- 
ple. Oh! tell them they ‘cannot sin, and are 
God’s perfect children. But am fearful of you, 
Mr. Williams! you must be brought into the 
light of God's people!” Then she knelt down 
and prayed: “Oh, Lord! he is learned, he 
thinks; he is eloquent; but Heavenly Father, 
teach him thy trutli,” &o. &c. 

On a certain occasion a prayer-meeting seemed 
a little more interesting than usual; this enli- 
vened Mr. Four-years-with-an-unspotted-con- 
science, and the deacon got up and told, for the 
six hundred and, sixtieth time, how the Lord 
once ‘‘ converted him,” and after that he was 
“ convicted in-his soul,” and “ became sanctified,” 
and knew of no wrong act or thought, that he 
cherished during the last four years. If our pas- 
tor and the church were only sanctified what a 
revival we should have. During his speech old 
Mrs. 8. in a peculiar way put her head down on 
the bench before her; and that was a signal for 
Mr. Hot-headed to smile and look contemptuous- 
ly at all that was being done; while Miss Fore- 
ordination and two or three others walked out 
with mock stillness, as Mr. Campbellite was 
praying that “men might really believe that Christ 
had come into the world.” Soon after, the meet. 
ing closed, and not a word was spoken, until 
those of various cliques had met; and then — - 
then————. My soul enter not into their abo- 
minations. 

Soon after this, Mr. and Mra. Conversion-of- 
the-Jews thought the success of Zion depended on 
their cause, and they would pay nothing more 
until this momentous interest was liberally sus- 
tained. Mr. Divine-right-of-Presbyterianism, 
and Mr. Congregationalist had their contentions 
on benevolence. Mrs. Moral-Reform-Society, 
though repulsed by many, must collect a box, or 
she would do nothing for missfons. Mr. Aboli- 
tionist was going to pay nothing until public 
sentiment was right. Mr. Colonization-Society 
said there must be &e. &c., or he would do noth- 


amusements of refined society were let alone. 








bad taste in condemning a little light wine ata 
party.” Bro. Crabbed “ could not put his money 
into the treasury with drunkards.” Dr. High- 
Calvinist “ did not want a dancing Achan in the 
church, when a contribution was taken up.” 
But I need not enlarge this chapter; for the 
charch and society concluded practically to give 
nothing ; except a small sum which thould be 
an apology to each agent; and employed the 
intermission betdeen the services in calculating, 
at a thousand dollars a year, how much of their 
pittance it took to pay the agent, and how little 
went at last to the heathen or destitute; and 
like happy estimates and thoughts, until the 
spirit of benevolence was dead. 

The main battle, howover, whether it wore 
revivals or benevolence, was among themeelves ; 
and agents, pastor, or ministers on exchange 
Sabbaths, were only tools to be influenced and 
used, that by some means each might rido his 
hobby a little better, and to the applause of his 
friends. 

Thus effairs changed and changed. It was 
the same ringing of changes on the Sanday- 
school to-day, and to-morrow the contest was 
disguised under the Colporteur Sewing Socicty, 
and next under the election of trustees, and so on 
to the end of all that can be named. Now to 
the fermentings of public sentiment we have no 
objection. To the advance of opinion to a just- 
er point, on any of these subjects, we have no 
murmurs of dissatisfaction to utter. But when it 
is done at a ruinous expense to piety, pastor and 
people, then there is injury done to the glory 
of God. Did I not believe that, of perhaps every 
other, the ministry had suffered the most, and 
to this we are to look for a fruitful aource why 
we have so few preparing to be ministers, | had 
not named @hese detestable points. The iast 
ten years there has been no ground to stand 
upon. It mattered not a straw whether the 
one side or the other of any of these topics were 
taken,—the advocate and the opponent, both 
alike rolled disgraced into the dust. It is no 
part of my design to speak of the merits of these 
questions. 1 have my opinion, it is true, of what 
the verdict of after ages will be, on our conduct ; 
and I know what eternity will tell. Discarding 
this, however, we are looking at this whole sub- 
ject as a moral curse, that has greatly depressed 
the character of the ministry, and the so often 
glaring injustice done by both pastors and peo- 
ple, which has turned back many a young man, 
when contemplating putting his band to the pas- 
toral plow, with the reflection that any honest, 
Christlike treatment he could endure, but a 
worldly, deceptive one he could not. Again I 
repeat, the calm verdict of history will be, that 
friend or foe of these opinions alike both viglated 
the common rules of God and the Worldgto the 
ruin frequently of thomselves and the truth. I 
will not say what else the verdict will contain, 
not because | dare not, but because it is foreign 
to my purpose. But the painful conclusion 
forces itself on my mind, that if the church 
wants, at any future period, to drive ten thou- 
sand young men away from the pulpit, let them 
repeat over again these scenes—I include pas- 
tors and people—and it is done. 

I am glad, moreover, of the firm conviction 
that the worst is past; the evils of the special 
point of this letter are mainly over, and that it 
is the dying cannonade of the strife that ré- 
mains; though the secondary effecta will still 
hinder many yet unborn youth from eerving 
at the altar 

After what has just been said, only a word is 
to be added on the dismissal of our James Wil- 
liams. This week the party in his favor were 
Mr. Perfectionist-and-Total-Depravity, Old, and 
New-School, and associates; and against him 
Miss Wine-drinker, and Mr. Temperance, and 
Oberlin man. Next week, Mr. Temperance was 
his friend, with Mr. Oberlin, and High-Calvinist, 
and the rest opposed. They wheeled into rank 
side by side, and then out again, at a word. 
Water and oil coalesced, with vinegar and 
sugar, at one time. Then oi] and water could 
not agree, and acid and alkali forgot their enmi- 
ty. Gradually the spirit of a man, long crushed 
in James, rose up to vigor under the conflict. 
On all sidgs, there were pastors settled and dis- 
missed. Long he stood alone. But at last by 
the union*of Freeagency and Fatality, Mr. 
* Must-have-a-revival” with “ Wait-God's-time,” 
Lawyer Apologize-for-elavery with Vivid-Aboli- 
tionist, and Conversion-of-the-Jews with Divine- 
right-of-Presbyterianism,—one and all, the rela- 
tion of pastor and people was dissolved; that 
there might be clear ground to fight the battle 
over again, with a new minister. And when he 
was obtained, a few weeks showed the diecord- 
ant elements that it was a mere change of place 
they had effected, not a cessation of pain. 

Were there patience on the part of my read- 
ers, I could easily, if it would do good, put into 
my kaleidoscope, any quantity of church-mem- 
bers, of any character, with their pastor; and 
turn them over; and attempt to illustrate tho 
certain laws that have ordained the combina- 
tions that result eo unfortunately to the minis- 
try; and try to exhibit the folly of endeavoring 
to gain or retard moral advances by the absurd 
artillery that bas blazed so loud and long over 
the pulpit. 

But the attempt to detail a large variety of 
like causes would occupy several more lettere, 
and I shall close what I have to say on the point 
of the conduct of our churches as they influence 
the character and number of ministers in this 
letter. 

© lawyer, merchant, physician, school- 
teacher, and a8 many more as you may name, 
often do greater or leas wrong; either of omis- 
sion or commission. No one dreams of banish- 
ment from the place for them. The only effect 
of these incidents is that they with other acts, at 
last, are the ground on which “that compro- 
mise,” called character, rests; the degree on 
the balance sheet showing at what each is es- 
timated. There are no rupture of ties, no ex- 
cited passions; but imperfect as it is at the best, 
human nature is estimated at what it is worth. 
But there ate no such opportunities allowed the 
pastor. He alone is to be thrust out, with vio- 
lence, am the slightest occasion, just or unjust. 
And no matter what may have been his college 
and seminary dreams on the ideal of doing 
good ; he soon finds that in the direct mode, he 
can do but little good; that there are elements 
he was ignorant of, that stop or retard the effect 
of every sermon and meeting, no matter how 
wisely planned. He is often tho minister not 
merely, but the slave of the church. At first he 
hears not the opinion of those who hold his good 
name, his bread and butter, his wife and chil- 
dren in their hands. If like the unhappy slave 
of the south, he has kind and generous masters, 
he is well off; yot no matter what the whims of 
those who hold the power, if they have it in 
their hands, he soon learns what they are, and 
that he must respect them. It is true he has the 
bright to leave one set of masters when he 
chooses, and go to another; but too frequently 
that is all. 

Again. In some respects his life is an anomaly. 
He is by the most infinite obligatians, to be faithful 
in preaching repulsive truth, which no human 
heart naturally loves; and yet he must please or 
he cannot do good, or even live. It mighé as well 
be said that climate has np effect on a plant, aa to 
say that the church has none on her ministers. 
Vows made. when licensure was given or ordina- 
tion 





tating 
heat; and if the minister's head were stone, the 


their way clearly. I really believe there is mach 
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incessant droppin, of d ‘ 
(t(iHimeaidesn. 


Tt then eh sense of duty, not the 
tossings of, actuate the church. 
Give the pastor te, the same perma- 
nency, the same as an individual and asa 


citizen ; make him a plain, common-sense man, 
with the same advantages and disadvantages 
that yon want and demand of a lawyer, or basi- 
ness man, for it is no more than doing as you 
would be done by. I say nothing of the sacred- 
ness of the profession, nor of the injury done to 
religion. Let the common sense, I repeat it, of 
ordinary b transactions, go into the rela- 
tion of pastor and people. Let those things that 
would be dishonorable competition, dishonest 
transactions, no more be known. We want more | 
matter-of-fact, every day integrity. 

I am hardly satiefied to leave this subject here | 
Easily could I give facts and statistics on the | 
wrong done public sentiment that decides the | 
young ia their choice of occupation for life, as | 
far as the immediate topic of this and the last 
letter are concerned. But I forbear. 

Now that this letter is finished, and the writer 
believes that the general imprers of the lives of 
many aged pastors bas been such on the subject | 
to be named, that they gladly would change the | 
result, did not pride of cpinion deter them from | 
the acknowledgment of their misfortune, so that 
the dying hour might be with a better con- 
science, and in that justification of truth that | 
will honor God in all respects ;—and as the eub- | 
ject of Slavery engaged more numbers, though 
not less earnest men in the struggles alluded to, | 
I will append my frank opinion, that the verdict | 
of time, on the last twenty-five years, will be | 
that the ministry,—that angel having the ever- | 
lasting Gospel to preach to the nations, suffered | 
his wings to be bound with chains, and bimeelf 
cast into that slough, filthier than that of Bun- | 
yan’s Despond ; and that his feathers once pure | 
and white, ate stinking with the fetid filth of 
the depraved wallowing in the mire, at the beck | 
of mammon, lust and expediency. You'might as 
well attempt to stop the light of the sun from | 
beaming on the earth, as hide the hideous fact | 
from the eyes of our young men. Weep, child | 
of God! for when like the solemn proceseion | 
from the kirk of Scotland, headed by Chalmers, 
that commanded the respect and esteem of the | 
g00d, so the whole ministry might, to a man, | 
have marched in sober protestation against 
slavery, and been honored by the whole world, 
but they did it not. Weep, ye who love God's 
altars! for by that cruel fact of dereliction, by 
80 many who ought not to hold their lives dear 
to them, the common-sense of mankind was 
seized, like a virgin by force, and violated, 
though she rent the skies by her unhecded | 
shrieks. 

Tue Oxp Paksonace. 











For the Independent. 


LETTER FROM CENTRAL ILLINOIS. + | 
Jacksonvit_e, April 5, 1853. 


8T. LOUIS. 

I spent some time lately in this city, whore 
growth has been so rapid, and whose position 
renders it one of the most important places in 
the Union. The population is fast overspread- 
ing the fine tract that surrounds the present city 
limits, Nature has set no bounds to the exten- 
sion of St. Louis, and, but for the one great 
caree which man has ret upon the ecil, no city 
in the world would present more attractions to 
enterprise. So far as! have had the opportuni- 
ty to observe, the anti-slavery feeling is every 
year deepening and widening. Most of the 
people would be frightened by the name “ aboli- 
tionist,” bus would rejoice in abolition, especial- 
ly beeause they see the economical relations of 


the system. As one gentleman’ said, “ Slavery 


| is opposed to enterprise ; yes, and another thing 


is true ; enterprice is anti-slavery, and this we 
hope is to abolish the system from our soil.’ 

There has been more than usual religious in- 
terest in the city this winter. At the Congre- 
gational church a series of meetings was held, 
lasting through several weeks, and as the result, 
there have been about thirty additions to the 
Church. This is very cheering. Having had 
an opportunity to make the acquaintance of ma- 
ny in that church, | can truly say that there are 
among them the elements of picty, and gencros- 
ity, and Christian zeal, which insure success. | 
need not add that their pastor is one of the 
choice spirits of earth. Let Congregationalists 
from New England, whea they come to St. 
Louis, whether to reside, or eojourn for a few 
days, seek out this church, which, from the 
Circumstances of its rise, deserves a warm inter- 
est in every Chrietian heart. 

LOCAL ITEMS. 

The Portuguese people residing here, have 

tely raised a generous sum of money to be 
sent to the suffering in Madeira. “if thine en- 
emy bungér,” &c. The church composed of this 
interesting people, and of which Mr. DeMattoes 
is pastor, have within the last year erected, by 
means of their own and other contributions, a 
neat house of worship. 

Rey. Mr. Nutting, of Michigan, elected to fill 
the professorship of Greek and Latin in Lilinois 
College, has arrived and entered upon his duties. 

President Sturtevant has gone east, where we 
hope the cause which he pleads will receive the 
candid and earnest attention of good men. 


Yours, HesPgrian. 
. a the Independent. 
LOOK-OUT OF SOUTH AMERICA, 


Do Christians in the states, think much of 
South America as a mission field? There is no 
other eo large a portion of the globe in which so 
little missionary effort has been expended—and 
yet it is certainly not because it is not an import- 
ant field, and however it may have been in for- 
mer times, it is not now true, that it is inacces- 
sible to missionary labor. Consider ghese facts, 
—the setting up of Christ’s kingdom on the earth 





Messrs. Epirors -—Our legislature, at its late is to follow the breach, the crusbiag the annihi- 
session, transacted an immense amount of busi- | lation of popery—popery is now the greatest ob 
ness. Respecting the wisdom or folly of a great | stacle remaining in the way of that kingdom ; its 
part of what was done, I presume not even the destruction is probably to fe, not t y force of arms, 
members themselves could express an intel- but by moral force. South America constitutes 
ligent opinion ; for it must have been impossi- | a very large part of all the dominions of the pope; 
ble for any one of them to form a deliberate and South America is ripe, or ripening, for moral 
jadgment upon half the bills passed or rejected. | revolution, and separation from popery. It is 
The Governor himself, after the firet few days, | the most assailable part-of the papal world, 1. ¢. 
gave up t@e attempt to read in detail the docu- | of strictly papal countries. That this is so, ap- 
ments presented for his signature. This hot | pears from three prominent facts, viz. fhe nature 
haste is rendered almost necessary by the increase of the political and commercial! changes going on 
of public business, and the very limited time within her; the comparatively slight tenure that 
allotted by the constitution for its transaction. | DOw binds these states to Rome; and the readi- 


Some change in the latter reepect, and in the | Ness of the people of this couggpy to give a candid | 


amount of compensation afforded to the mem- | hearing to the truth. 
bers, seems requisite to insure tho State against} f the political changeé among these states, | 


rash or incompetent legislation. | 


The principal topics before the last Assembly | uncertain, yet, on the whole, their tendency is | 


were railroad charters, the Maine law, and the | toward permanence and true republican princi- 
immigration of free blacks into the state. In| Ple¢—principles at war with popery. As to com- 
the action taken upon the first of these, the | mercial changes, see how these people are open- 
chief thing to lament was the dominion of that | ing their eyes, all together as it were, to the fact 
selfish and most impolitic principle represented by | that they need*the advantages of free commerce 
the term state policy. There was a large and with other nations. How favorable the terms on 
successful party pledged to oppose all projected | Which most of the states are asking that com- 
roads which should seem to promise more ad- | ™¢Tee. What privileges has New Granada con- 
vantage to certain towns in other states than to| ferred on the isthmas railroad company—privi- 
certain others in our own. When will nations | leges compared with which the stipulations for 
and communities learn that with them, as with | the Tehuantepec road, are taxes and chains. 
individuals, too much effort at self-protection, | And what liberal offers this government now 
without regard to great general interests, is the | makes to colonists. 
shortest way tose)! ‘estruction? A very large| See the struggle between the different states 
number of charters were granted, and if all the | for the commerce of Gurcoantry. See the rivers 
projected roads should be built, Illinois will be| Ursgasy, Parana, Magdalena, and Amazon 
pretty thoroughly environed with the iron web. | thrown open to commerce and the efforts made 
While on this subject, | may mention that at | ° induce trade thither. _ , 
so carly a date as the next autumn, there will | *zive for this prize,—for see Bolivia offering ten 
be a complete connection by railroad between | thousand dollars to the first steamer that shall 
here and New York, via Springfield, Blooming. | visit her norterm waters. Now this anxiety in- 
ton, La Salle and Chicago. Already the cars | dicates a true waking up of mind, which of itself 
are running between the last two points, and | /% Perilous to popery. And again, where Ameri- 
our eastern friends, who visit Central Illinois, | can commerce penetrates, there American Chris- 
will no more experience the delights of traveling tianity is sure to follow. In regard to the second 
by canal boat. The fare from St. Louis to New | point, it is easy to see that Rome holds these states 
York is reduced to about $25. We would re- | by an exceedingly slender tenure. : ‘ 
commend to our rusticating and rambling friends| _!" New Granada the power of the papacy is 
a trip to the prairies, with the proviso that if] almost nothing. Witness the grievous innova- 
they come in a rainy season, we will not be re- | tions which the government has been compelled 
sponsible for the impressions of the West which | to make on its privileges, and the futility of the 


Even the interior states 


| have only to say, that, although so many and go | 


they may carry away with them. 

To return to the legislature. I hesitate whe- 
ther to contribute in any way to the publicity of 
their action with reference to the immigration 
of free blacks. In common with many others, 
Iam ashamed to have it known that our state 
has, through her representatives, been so false 
to freedom and rig What will those patrio- 
tic editors, who deprecate eo earnestly the influ- 
ence of Mrs, Stowe’s book in lowering the esti- 
mato of our country abroad—what will they say 
of an act passed by an honorable (*) legislative 
body, in a free state? Illinois never was so dis- 
graced. Her citizens may well spare a little of 
their indignation against the Emperor of Aus- 
tria and the Duke of Tuscany, for men capable 
here, in the midst of light, of passing a law fitly 
styled Tux Brack Law. There is no probabili- 
ty that it will bo executed, eave as the poople 
execute it when the next election comes, but that 
it ehould stand an hour on the statute book, is 
enough to make the cheeks of every honest man 
in the state to tingle with ehame. 

I do not know what turbulent fellows the free 
negroes in the southern part of the state may 
be. They ought certainly to be anything but 
respectable, if they are any match fur some of 
the “ honorables” from that section. But in this 
region 6 know that the colored people are quiet, 
industrious, and intelligent—as little deserving 
persecution and banishment as the Irish, or Ger- 
mans, or Portuguese, or any other race. The 
law is shameless and without excuse. 

Petitions for the Maine law, with many thou- 
sands of signatures, were poured in upon the 
Assembly, but you will not be surprised to hear 
that they were rejected. A large and enthusi- 
astic convention of the friends of temperance was 
held during the seseion, but was even denied the 
use of the representatives’ hall. Well, though 
we would not rejoice in iniquity, we cannot 
question the wisdom of providence in allowing 
the devil sometimes to “ o'erleap himself.” We 
hope it will be found that these instances of 
gross moral wrong will thoroughly awaken the | 
people to the duty and necessity of choosing 
better men for office. The present license law 
probibite the eale of intoxicating liquors in quan- 
tities less than thirty gallons, without license. 
Some of the towns, Jacksonville among thenum- 
ber, are themselves of this to elect an- 


| Pope’s opposition to these innovations,—the char- 
| acter of his last “ allocution” proclaims his weak- 
| ness here. 
| But though New Granada is most advanced in 
| this work of separation, the other states are fol- 
lowing after. Ecuador and Peru, are in open 
| contest with the Pope, and though one or both 
| have sent to Rome to seek reconciliation, it is al- 
|most certain that he, in the plenitude of his 
| haughty pride, will demand such terms, as they 
| cannot and will not submit to. Or should the 
| breach be healed for the time, it is impossible for 
these countries to pursue their present march of 
liberty and order, without soon clashing with him 
again. And the same tendency to separation ox- 
ists in every one of these republics. The Pope 
exercises not a tenth of the power he claims, and 
the moment he attempts to enforce his claims, he 
will meet with open opposition. 

But the third fact is the most marked, and 
most significant, viz. the preparedness of tho peo- 
ple for the reception of the truth, 

Throughout these states, there isin a greater 
or less degree, a remarkable absence of that pre- 
judice against Protestantism which is found in 
sach countries as Spain. The act of throwing off 
the yoke of Spain, thirty years since, began a 
work of moral freedom, which has been progrees- 
ing ever since. Immediately after that event, 
the Bible was introduced into Chili and Peru, 
and read with avidity by all classes. The Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society sent several thou- 
sands of Bibles and Testaments there, which 
eagerly caught up by the people. 

Nor has this spirit at all declined. I have no 
doubt that colporteure could freely travel through 
all the states on the west coast of S. A. and sell 
or give away fifty thousand Bibles in a year, and 
be welcomed almost everywhere. And this isan 
opening to which I wish to call special attention, 
— let those societies whose business it is, attend 
to it. , 

I am eatisfied from what I haveseen and heard, 
that these people are now prepared to receive the 
Bible and other Protestant reading, to any extent. 
Brother Trumbull, at Valparaiso, has lately sent 
the American Bible Society near three hundred 
dollars, from the sale of Bibles there last year, 
and yet | suppose he took no special pains to cir- 
culate them, but simply placed them in the hands 
of a merchant and let people call for them. And 





ti-lioonse magistrates, and thus to shut out the 





traffic from their limits. 4 


the manner in which two boxes of Bibles and Tes- 
taments, intended for him, but sent to me, have 


been received here, confirms the opinion. I haye 
taken no pains to circulate them,—have never 
carried one out of my house for eale, and yet near- 
ly every day, or week at least, they ure called 
for. 
7 

A fe Ww weeks ago, I gave a priest a sermon, in 
‘panieh. Soon he asked me for another, saying 
the first was “ magnificent ;” [ gave it him, with 
an invitation to eall at my church, attend service, 
and see my Bibles. 


He promized to do so, and to 
my surprise, kept his promise. At the close of 
sermon one day, | was surprised to see him rise 
up from among the audience, and come forward 
to greet me. After some cony reation, be a ked 
to see the Bibles, and befure leavin r, boug!t a 
sible and a Testament. A few dave after he 
came in with @ black man, and induced him al 


to purchase a Bible and a Testament 

I find the common people, aleo, eager for tracts: 
for them ; and I bave yet to find the first ca:e of 
& person who can read, refasing a tract. 

The fact also of my being a Protestant “ padre 
excites no prejudice against me, so far as 1 can 
The common people shy 
towards me, ¢ 


see. wa kind feeling 

8 
reproofs, while in regard to the higher class, that 
is, the business men. it is sufficient to say, that 


about one third of all the subscribers to my “ap 


port, are Catholics. I have had also occe-ion 
repeatedly, to apply to the Governor, for his iz 
terference in certain cases, and in every case !ay 


received all I asked. 
Now all these facts, and 
hame 


} 
olLbers 


£0 to prove the point 


that I 1 
that these p 
are prepared to receive a pure gospel. | 


= 
Cail 


in that time no- less than five different soci -ties 
have offered to send missionaries here, where 
there are not enough who speak the Enylish 
language to form one good congregation, and | 
doubt if so many attempts have been mace in 
all the continent besides. One of these propos- 
ed missionaries came here, but left in lees t 
three a, satisfied that he bad made a mis- 
take in coming at all 


an 


month 


B& the American and Foreign Christian Union 
are about to send a man here to labor p 
the natives. and they do right. This is what l 
cali upon the Church to do for all the people o 


continent,—send to the native 
life, for they are ready for it. J.R 
Panama, Mareh 15, 1853 


this 
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THE TRUTHFULNESS OF LANGUAGE DEFENDED. 


S. Kirkham’s English Grammar. New York 
p- 45. 

This proposition appears to imply that m cer- 
tain approved forms of language we affirm what is 
false. There is also a floating idea in the com- 


vacillates between the literal meaning which is 
false, and the metaphorical which is true 
or what is nearly the same, that the mind 
in some of these cases conveys and affirms a 
meaning which is false, but which is corrected 
only by subsequent refl 

Sach views I regard as degrading to the true 


sction. 


| philosophy, and as hazardous in religion and 
| morals. 

| Those who hold such views « verlook or 
lect ¢ 


will, | think, appear in the sequel 

I propose, therefore, to notice the priocipa 
forms of language which have been thought t 
| give countenance to these perverse doctrines, 


introducing aleo eome other forme of language 
for the sake of giving completeness to the sub- 
ject. 

1. When we say, ‘the rail-car has stopped,’ 
‘the moon changes,’ ‘the sun rises and sets,’ 
‘the moon is a great light,’ we express impor- 
tant practical truths; although it is found out 
that the rail car moves along with the earth, 
that the moon remains essentially the same, that 
what we 1 motion in the eun is caused differ 
ently from what appears, and that the moon has 
fewer particles of matter than a small star 
The gencral principle 


} 
Cal 


Language origin- 
F 


se thi 
1s this 


ates from the common sense of mankind, i 
adapted to the common intelligence of the r: 
and is not to be judged of or restricted by scien 


ries. It is concerned with actualities rather 
than with realities. The language of science is 
a departure from the language of common life 


2. When we say, ‘ the land draws near,’ ‘the 
earth brings forth living creetures,’ ‘the soil 
produces trees,’ ‘the fever leaves the sick man,’ 
the language is that of appearance to the eye 
It ia a sort of picture-painting, or merely sug- 
gestive. It recalls to the mind of others certain 
phenomena which we have witnessed, leaving to 
them to judge for themselves of their cause or 
precise nature. This optical description of phe- 
nomena is a natural and happy expedient in 
language. 

When we say, ‘ the eun rises and sets, a d 
ble explanation is possible. First, that the 
terms are used to express relative motion, thus 
denoting what ugh not real; or 
secondly, that it is the language of actual ap- 
pearance, without further explanation. 

3. When we say by a metonymy, ‘God is 
love,’ is. benevolence, or by a metaphor and 
metonymy united, ‘ God is light,’ ze. moral per- 
fection, the meaning is evident from the neces- 
sity of the case. A quality cannot be confound- 
ed with a substance, nor an attribute with a 
subject. This use of the abstract for the con- 
crete is a beautiful feature in language. 

4. When we say, ‘science blesses mankind,’ 
‘virtue produces happiness,’ we conceive of ac- 
tions as substances, and predicate of @em the 
attributes of substances. -This is a lower form 
of personification. 

When we say, ‘ the attraction of the sun keeps 
the earth in its orbit,’ we mean thepeby ‘ the sun 
by attracting keeps the earth in Ke orbit. Here 
the abstract idea is conceived of substantively or 
asa substance. But as abstract ideas cannot be 
efficient causes, the litera? meaning cannot be 
intended. This form of expression has its logi- 
cal or rhetorical value. 

When we say, ‘ murder is wicked,’ we do not 
mean that murder is a moral accountable being, 
and ought to be punished; and when we say, 
‘the fire is hot,’ and ‘ the ice is cold,’ we do not 
mean that the fire and the ice are sentient 
beings, and capable of the sensations of heat 
and colg. But the expressions mean, by the 
association of ideas, what lies nearest, viz. that 
murder involves wickedness in the agent, and 
that the fire is the cause of heat, and the ice the 
cause of cold. This figure is called metonymy, 
and exhibits the economy of language. 

When we say, ‘certain motives lead to epecific 
reeults,’ we ascribe to motives what belongs -to 
mind in view of motives. Motives being merely 
mental states, cannot be efficient causes. This 
is analogous to the preceding case. 

In all these cases where an abstract quality or 
a mere activity is taken substantively, and rep- 
resented as an efficient physical cause, or as & 
moral or voluntary agent, the meaning is evi- 
dent from the necessity of the case, 1.¢. from the 
dissonance between easence and attribute. 

5. When we say, ‘our happiness comes from 
God,’ ‘sin has entered into the world,’ we give 


is actaal, tl 





they sometimes call after me thr ugh the streets | 


und yield readily to my advice and 


therefore, on those to whom the duty belong 
turn their thoughts and their hands toward: t! 
continent, to devise and execute plans for its |} 
speedy regeneration 

Rut in closing, | would suggest, that all of | 
South America is not contained in this city. Pa- 
nama. I have been here one year or more, and 


the bread of | ¢ 


“ What is false in fact may be correct in grammar.”’— | 


munity, that in many forms of speech the mind | 


dignity and worth of language, as injurious in 


rtain important principles in language, as | 


tific definitions, or subse quent scientific discove- | 


Such language is founded on a 
| Secret analogy between the intellectual and phy- 
fem worlds, which every one feels, bat no one 
bas explained. I cannot think that any one is 
| misled by euch languge. 
6. When we say, ‘ God is our sun and shield, 
|‘ James is a pillar of the church, we certainly 
do not mean to be taken literally. It is because 
the literal sense is not to be conceived of, that 
the metaphor is admissible. This is an abridged 
comparison, exhibiting both the beauty and the 
economy of language 
7. When the Jews who abhorred idolatry, or 
when we, as Christians, say, ‘The eyes of the 
| Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears are 
open to their ery,’ certainly neither the Jews 


hor we imply, and hardly have the conception, 


spiritual ideas 





| that Jehovah has physical organs of seeing and 
| hearing. There is indeed a secret analogy here 

Peautifully illustrates the meaning, but 
analogy or comparison elso implies contrast. 
| This rea ping will apply to all cases of anthro- 
pome paum, 

8. When we say of a miserably poor speaker, 
| ‘he isa gre&t orator,’ the circumflex accent on 
the word great, or the circumflex tone which is 
inferred from the context, shows that we aro 
aware, and are willing to inform our readers, 
What is our true meaning. This depends on 
| seneral principle, that the intonation is a part, 
and an important part of language. This rea- 

soning will apply to all cases of irony. Nobody 
mit ungerstands irony. So in the ironical] words 

f Job: “ Surely ye are the men, and wisdom 
shell die with you.” 

J. When we say, ‘IfT had (ie. were having, 
ur old past tense having been an imperfect, ) 


whict 








| 








| 
money, | would give it (ie. were willing to give 
we mean that we have no money, and do 
in past time, 
left uncompleted, involves a negation of both 
parts of the condition in present time—a curious 
| featare in language, but which deceives nobody 

10. The Psalmist says, “ The fool hath eaid in 
his heart, there is no God.” In these words 
there is an affirmation that there is no God, but 
itis not the affirmation of the Psalmist. It is 
in affirmation put into the mouth of the fool or 
wicked man. It occurs in continuous discourse, 
ermone,) and is the conjunctive 


' 
' 
} Hot give it The inchoative act 


‘ inet 






mode or state of mind, whether distinguished by 
a distinct form, as the Latin subjunctive, the 
| Greek optative and eubjanetive, or hardly die- 
| tinguished from the indicative as in English. 
| Im many of tt cases the literal meaning 
| cannot be conceived of by the imagination. How 
an we moedn to aflirm that of which we can 


if rm no pictorial conception’ In some cases 
rely lost to the men- 


led metaphor and in 


the literal meaning is erti 
tal conception, as in the 
the faded metonymy. 

If we consult the expert in each branch, who 
of course is the best qualified to judge, we shall 
come to the same conclusion. 

(1.) The mason, laboring hard to raise « 

heavy stone, exclaims at length, ‘the stone 
Surely he does noty mean to ascribe to 
| the stone a eelf active power , 
(2.) The sailor, while laboriously adjusting 
the sails, cries ont at last, ‘ The land deaws near 
tous.’ Surely he is not deceived himself, and 
deceives nobody 

(3.) The astronomer, fresh from his study, 
language of common life, ‘The sun 
Surely he is not deceived, and 
3 words have a meaning. 
conversant with dis 

ease, says of a convalescent patient, ‘The fever 
| has left him.’ Surely he does not mean that 

the fever has still an external existence. 
Children may read what they do not compre- 
|hend. Men may repeat by rote what they have 





moves 
; 


| 


uses the 
| rises and sets 
| yet feels that } 


(4.) The physician most 


1 | merely heard from others. Even men learned 
| in one branch of knowledge, may be very defi- 
cient in another, of which they undertake to 


| peak. What epeakers mean in such cases is 
hardly worth the inquiry. 

We conclude that language, in its legitimate 
use, is founded on common sense views which 
may be just in themselves, although not philo- 
that language is some- 
times a picture-painting to recall images to the 
mind of others; and that language again may 
aim at coneisemesa, at force, at elegance, or 
other ornaments of thought, but the figures of 
epeech, thence arising, as the metaphor, meto- 
nymy, anthropomorphism, etc. are always guard- 
ed by the circumstances of the case 80 as not to 
| deceive The economy of words is 
| checked by a regard to perspicuity. 

Correct views of the truthfulness of language, 
| 1 am wi of more importance 
They lead to clear- 
and remove many 
occasions for doubt, and sophistry. 
Che opposite views introduce a paradox in lan- 


sophical in their form ; 





r mislead. 


ling to bel 
| than is usually imagived. 
ness and precision of thought, 


Caving, 


| guage, @ soleciem in morals, an ambiguity in 
logic, and @ vagueness or indefiniteness in phi- 
sophy G. 
a 


FROM OUR REGULAR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Panis, Mareh 24, 1853. 
To the Editors of the Independent: 

Tho eyes of our politicians are now turned 
anxiously toward the east, but contrary to natu- 
ral laws, the country of the light presents nothing 
but darkness. Something is going on there, and 
there something will happen, but they don’t 
know exactly what, and the eastern question 
of 1853, asit is called, threatens to be as difficult 
to understand, as the same of 1840. This, at 
least, is clear enough: 1. The autocrat of Russia 
wishes to obtain the title of Protector of the 
Christians of the Greek rite in Turkey, which, 
on account of their number would give him an 
immense influence over the whole of that coun- 
try. That pretonsion shows iteelf in his asking 
imperatively, a right for the Grecks in the holy 
equal to that of the Latin Church. 
2. Austria, at the same time, becomes more and 
more insolent in her claims about Montenegro, 
and her protectorate over the Christians (Roman 
Catholics) of Bosnia. 3. Both empires (Austria 
and Russia) act as if the time had come when 
the Turkish empire is to be dismembered, and 
seek for an occasion to shake the old frame to 
pieces and divide it between themselves. The 
newspapers of Vare via announce positively the 
expansion in a southward direction of the Rus- 
sian and Austrian powers, and tell us that the 
support of Prussia, in that course, is to be ob- 
tained by giving her Poland. As soon as the 
news. arrived here, of the insolent conduct of 
Prince Mentschikoff, the Russian Amtbassador, 
toward the Turkish government, the French gov- 
ernment declared that it would oppose any at- 
tack against the integrity of the Turkish empire, 
and found iteclf tending with the British govern- 
ment toward the eame end: the maintenance of 
European eguil Whilst the Russian 
squadron at Sebastopol is starting to uphold in 
the Bosphorus the pretensions of the Russian 
ambassador, the French government sends its 
men of war in the same direction, England's 
naval forces are all near at hand, and many fore- 
see a conflict in which the emperor of all the 
Russias might very possibly get a very hard 
brushing. True, if beaten an sea he may attack 
and win the victory on land. But then, it isa 
European war altogether. 

While Austria is trying to extend her protect- 
orate over Bosnia, sho makes the happy people 
who are already Mer subjects, feel the meekness 
of her power. Every mail from Italy brings the 
news of spolistion and legal assassination in her 
unfortunate domigj Meanwhile Hungary 
is not forgotten. hile soores and hundreds 


pieces, 
i 


thoreum. 





locality or gctivity in space to intellectual or 


aro suffering death in Italy for their love of free- 
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dom, the country of Kossuth is equally wa' reported by its proper name of 
with blood,—blood of true martyrs of the righ6 | oodstock, as having paid over to the 
The fMench house of mutes called the Legis- | treasurer the handsome sum of $50 51. ee 
lative Body voted, yesterday, the budget of ex- | Hine wishes the mistake corrected, because, 6 
penses fof the next year. It wij] amount to francs | BES : 
1,520,639,572. Such is the enormous amount of | _“ Having spent six prs - * _— I feel s 
money put at the disposal of the greatest scoundrel patel ray _ he rey cn . 
of modern times} How many crimesit wil — to an objéct which I deem so important, and the 
to perpetrate, how many men can be bought with ‘success of which I have watched with so much 
it, God only knows. The saying of a’late French | interest. I believe our collection is the largest in 
witty bishop is but too true: “ When budgets | the eng, : % 
are drunken—the nations are hungry.” | These mistakes, though matters of regret in 
It is’ comfort for us here, to think of one | themselves, will serve to show the importance 
nation in the world whose prosperity is equal to that will hereafter attach to the fins’ list, 
her liberty, and who can, through her chicf should one be published in all the states, of Con- 
magistrate, speak to mankind such words as are | gregational churches that have given nothing to 
contained in your new president's first message. | the fund. There is an intermediate position 
Ido not speak of those pnssages in that document | between the record, “ She hath done what she 
which allude to certain “peculiar institations.” | could,” and that, “ She hatb dono nothing,” 
I speak of that spirit of freedom and independence | whieh, though less desirable than the first, is 
which pervades the whole of that message. It has | yet infinitely preferable to the last. 
made, here,a very deep sensation,and manyawriter| The Congregational church at Patchogue, 
in the newspapers has praised itin amannor which | L. 1, has paid $8 to the treasurer. It is grati- 
made one involuntarily think of another man, | fying to see the long isolated churches on Long 
once president too, who, unlike your presidents, | [sland, who have continued faithful to their prim- 
has used power for everything but the liberty of | itive order, now coming forward to unite with the 
the people. In an enthusiastic article on Gen. | great body of their brethren, all of one mind in 
Pierce, the Presse alludes thus, in closing, to his | the advancement of a noble and common object. 
first message : “ It is the discourse of a statesman | 
as well as of an honest man and a freeman. He | 


TRY If. 
bes = rae . so sep 7 3 —abing The Christian Press has not yet done with the 
et — | "= a neg = a | case of that Methodist slave-seller. In answer 
tion; he has given satisfaction to mankind and 


ue 
ve 


progress ; he has comforted the world in glorify- 
ing liberty! In keeping his engagements he 
will obtain the gratitude of his country, and of 
the universe.” . 


|to our remark that both it and its informant 
| ‘are fully convinced that if the facts as repre- 
| sented by them should be proved before the pro- 
per tribunal,” the offender would be excommuni- 


SF: 

lives by 1 7 

capital whose theme is extermination of Popery. 
It will be time to protest when somebody gets 
into a helpless minority. The slaves would do 
well to protest! Free blacks have reason to 
protest! But so fur as we now recall, these are 
the only classes who in this country have cause 
to become Protestants, unless indeed we side 
with Amelia Bloomer, and lift up the voice for 
woman. 

But we are not meaning to spend our ink apon 
a mere word, misnomer though it be. We 
should not notice it at all, but for the fact that 
the misname is accompanied by a mistake of the 
same nature, in the matter of evangelic labore 
and policy. We note with solicitude the fact 
that the Protestantism of this nation is techni- 
cally and only Protestant. Its soul is opposition 
to the Papacy. Although it holds an over- 
whelming majority, yet it awakes to the Papal 
question defensively only. It waits to be roused 
by aggression. It proposes to itself no aggres- 
sive movement. A Popish minority disturbs no 
slumber, and incites to but scanty labors 
When it is wakened by the matured success of 
Romanism, it feeds its seal with memories of old 
wrongs and bloody traditions of persecution. 
The conflict as betweén two American parties, 
to be fought upon American soil, according to 
the laws of equality, toleration and democracy, 
is hardly for a moment contemplated. The Pro- 
testant simply parades the disgraceful history of 
the Papal Church, and thereby inflames his 
seal much as Indians are wont to recite old bat- 
tle deeds, and count scalps when they meditate 
new conflict. : 


FEET, AND A LIGHT UNTO After 
preaching the sermon, Pastor Heinrich printed 
it, in order to give the avails for the purchase of 
a new organ in his parish church. 

Immediately the Romish power, with the law, 


was down upon him. “A religious party pos- 


sessing corporate rights,” claimed to have been 


attacked and libelled; “one of the Christian 
churches” complained of its doctrines and cus- 
toms having been brought into contempt; and 
forthwith the grasp of the secular authority, as in 
Rome’s palmiest days, was laid upon Pastor 
Heinrieh, and he was brought before the crimi- 
nal court of Hagen in Westphalia, to stand trial 
for breaking the Jaw in using expressions and ar- 
guments in his sermon adapted to bring into 
contempt the doctrines and practices of the Rom- 
ish Church. The indictment against him spe- 
cified fourteen distinct counts, founded upon 
fourteen selected passages in Pastor Heinrich’s 
sermon. It was no difficult matter to make an 
array of charges if he preached against Roman- 
ism at all. What would become of Father 
Gavazzi’s lectures, or Dr. Dill’s book on Ireland, 
or Breckinridge’s Sermons, or Dr. Cox’s Lectures 
on the Apocalypse, or Barnes’s Commentary on 
the same, in such a case? Pastor Heinrich, no 
way troubled for justification of his course, 
which his very ordination vows showed to be his 
duty, refused any legal assistance before the 
Court, but undertook and maintained his own 
defense, with the Word of God in his hand. In 
a speech of fwo hours’ length, clear, logical, 
calm and impressive, he demonstrated his per- 


- pchools. 
opinion that if one law was not as rightful as 
the other, at least we have no more right to cort- 
demn the framers of the one than of the other; 
so that, if you can only get a majority to agree | 
in any bad thing, no man has a right to “ rave” 
against them for enacting that bad thing, no 
man has a right to assert that they had a bad 
motive in that bad thing, no man has a right to 
condemn them. They ought to be regarded as 
having probably enacted it from the best of mo- 
tives, and in all sincerity of conviction. We 
have ourselves really met with something very 
like this sophistry. 

Now if any man inquire concerning the right 
to judge those persons who forbid the Word of 
God, it may be answered, They have the same 
right with that of those who hate the Word of 
God to speak against that, and the same right 
with that of those who hate the Maine Liquor 
law, to speak against thot. You must tolerate 
this intolerance. You are willing to tolerate the 
intolerance of those who will not tolerate the | 
Bible in the schools. Learn then to tolerate the 
intolerance of those who seem angry at such 
treatment of the Bible. It is quite as rational to 
rave at such treatment as it is to rave at those 
who condemn such treatment, insisting that they 
are intolerant bigots and fanatics. Who are 


= . jh at ’ 

t selling ardent sy ought to have f 
forbidding the Bible to be mod tt Ely 
Some persons might be of | Our public school system, aot being sectarian, 


|The Bible is not ® sectarian book, the Lord's 








a recent able article, well and, truly remark- 
that “if there be any issue, a controversy 

which would result the triumph of Pro- 
% " tism, and the defeat of Romaniem, any 
topic of appeal that would awaken an Ameri- 
can sentiment from one extreme of the Union to 
the other, it is the question of popular educa- 
tion.” But then, the freedom of that education 
must not be tampered with. Proscribe the 
Bible in it, from it, and it is no longer the free, 





the 


ought not to be altered at any sectarian demand. 


prayer is not a sectarian prayer, nor sectarian 
instruction. The sectarianiem that demands 
the expulsion and prohibition of these 

will not .rest satisfied there. And we are in- 
formed, on good authority, that at the present 
time instances are known of Jesuitg employed as 
our public school teachers; and such is the 
degree of proscription prevailing in some cases, 
as to anything like religious teaching or influ- 
ence, that if a particular teacher becomes db- 
noxious to the Romanists, on account of euch an 
influence exerted, the only thing necessary is for 
two or three priests to consider the matter, and 
on complaint, the offending teacher will be 
forthwith removed. Tho tendency of: things is 
certainly toe just such resulte. 

Now it is very clear that the State, where the 
Church is not a State establishment by law, can 
not undertake to teach religious tenets. In our 
own country, certainly, this can be no part of a 
public state education. And yet, even in our 
country, the State cannot abnegate Christianity, 
and place herself in the same position and rela- 


that have no desire to have it a Protestant sys- 
tem, do desire to maintain it as a /freesystem, do 
take pride in having it free from the dominion 
of sectarianism, and will feel outraged if the 
Bible be expelled from it at the demand of one 
particular eect. They fear that this demand 
and this concession are merely introductory to a 
still more earnest effort to break up the whole 
free echool system, and distribute the school 
fand. The Romanists, if once the Bible and the 
Lord’g prayer are forbidden in our schools, will 
have a stronger argument than ever to urge 
with their own persuasion for a demand of thoir 
part of the school fund for schools of their own, 
namely, that our schools are godless, infidel, 
atheist, nothing of religious truth being taught 
in them. Thus they will bring the schools 
doubly into contempt, both among themselves 
and others. They know very well how to urge 
tions as if Paganism or Atheism were the exist- | even contradictory arguments for the further- 
ing system. The State does, in rome sense, | ance of their own ends. e. 
after all, teach religious truth, in her system of ~ 





Church of Christ, the Archiajg 


Supported on such an occasion. How it w. 
ed, and what sort of teaching the Romish Ch 
gives, will appear from the following sketch, 


ing chorch, and it is a 


fearless, and popular system that it was. Men* 


the bigots? Those who hate and proscribe the 
Word of God, or those who condemn such pro- 
scriptions as odious and sinfult Who are the 
fanatics? Those who love the Word of God, 


education, and cannot help it. The State ac- 
| knowledges the Christian Sabbath. The State 
does not give up the Sabbath for the work of 


OUR HOME COLUMN. 


THE QUESTION OF CHURCH REMOVALS 


ner of Twenty-eighth-street and Lexington 


need and 
85 Support. 


1Urch 


“ The Church of Christ is pre-eminentiy a teach 


A 
h— hot a 


® Church 
eTS¢ doc. 
delus on, 
hwith 

No 

r is one who 


con i 
but if he is himself uninstructed, i: is immann’ 


for him to teach. The influence of the Romay ; 
tholie Church,” continued the Archbishop, « \, 
of civilization. In all ages, it has been we, 
in the work of civilizing the world. Tod..." 
the blessing of God, we are enabled to oper ),, 
new temple, not of new doctrine, but of old t-.»: : 
which has been rendered necessary by the thet 
ing Catholic population of the neighborhood a 
preacher insisted with much eloquence poy a4 
value of religion, in calling forth the domestic bay 
tues and the humane feelings of our natnr. oa 
he enlarged with peculiar force upon the en. 
advantages to be derived from fellowshiy wi) ~e 
one Catholic and Apostolic Church.” =” 
On Sabbath afternoon, Archbishop Hughes ),\) 
the corner-stone of another Romish Chur) ; “ 
of St. Stephen the Martyr, in this city, on the ».. 


Avenne 
"Y two only 


This church will be exceeded in size } 


Pos) 
ia ga evidence that the effects have be 
- 4 


we catch 


#[ pever look for causes in such ca 


“ Thatl pose is the way it is,” s 
believers at Winsted, “when we all 

table to move, we involuntarily apply 
cular force.” p- 180. 

“ two t motive powers of th 
fag tre copidity and infidelity. The 
out tly in all their operatio 

(now Mrs. Brown and Margare 
a fine house in Twentieth-street, 
rich at the expense of heir delu 


THER QUARTERLICS. 

The “ Mercersburg Quarterly Revie 
bas five articles, “ Dr. Nevin and his 
the “ German Reformed Church and 
to ism and Calviniem,” the Ii 
cis Jeffrey,” the “ Natare of Christian 
« Baptistic Question.” The defense 
ts actite and vigorous. 

We bave the fecond number of the 
will Baptist Quarterly,” which mainta 

There are eight articles, v 

1. Prospect of the World's Conversior 
of the last Half Century. 

9. Mission of the Freewill Baptist D. 

%. Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 

4, Human Reason and the Religion 


7. Bacred — 

6, Alexander's Moral Science. 

Besides this there are twenty bri 
books and periodicals. 

The “ Bibliotheca Sacra, and Amer 


teaching in the public schools to go forward on The removal of churches from the lower to the | of the Catholic churches of the city. The dedics, ,” has nine articlee—a con 
cated, it says :— C 
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The war of bishops continues among us, hav- 
ing for its field of battle, the notorious newspaper 
PUnivers. The Archbishop of Paris had publicly | 
blamed those of his colleagues who supported 
the said paper. As soon as my lord of Avignon, | 
an archbishop too, heard of it, he wrote to the 
Univers a note in which I read the following 
sentence : “‘ The Archbishop of Avignon does not 
accept the blame of his colleague of Paris, and he 
means to receive only from the Pope, to whom | 
alone he is subject, the praise or blame which 
his conduct may deserve.” 

It seems, now, pretty certain that the Univers, | 
which appealed to the Pope concerning the sen- 
tence of the Archbishop of Paris, will carry the 
victory. Its editor, Venillot, having asked M 
Fioramonti, Secretary of the Pope, “ whether 
His Holiness wished him (Venillot) to stop, or 
modify, or continue his work,” M. Fioramonti, 
anticipating, no doubt, the letter which he will 
soon have to write in the name of the Pope himself, | 
answers in giving the Univers the greatest praises, | 
especially praising M. Venillot’s ardor in defend- 
ing ultramontane doctrines,—the very doctrines 
which caused the difference between M. Venillot | 
and the Archbishop. Of course the Pope's See- | 
retary is of the same opinion with the Pope, and 
therefore the insurgent editor has had, thus far. | 
the best of the quarrel againt his 

One of the pillars of the democratic party, 
Michel de Bourgés, died a few 
a time his wild eloquence thrill 
the people ; ma re those who 
juries for political offen 
quittal to his fearless and sympathetic defense 
He isdead now. He witnessed, before his death, | 
the fall of the republic to which he had gevoted 
his whole life; he saw buried all those liberties 
which he so much loved, whilst all his political 
friends were either in prison or exiled. Itis sad | 

to think that while ali his political hopes were | 
shattered, he knew nothing better, he had per- 
haps no other hope. and died after a life of hard | 
struggle, without any prospect of rest in eternity 


own bishop. 
| 
lays ago 
d the heart of 
brought before | 


Many 


ses havg owed their ac- 


FRANC PaRLEUR. 
P.S.—A dispatch from London announces the 
good pews of the Madiai having been set free. 
| 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE $50,000 FUND. 


The Vermont Chronicle se 
in the facts stated by the ¢ 
the delay of most of 


ms not to perceive, 
entra! Committee, of 
State Committees to 
make returns, on account of the delay of many 
churches to complete and ren 
a sufficient reas why 
Central Commi 
the necessity r 


tho 


it their collections, 
it is impossible fi 
to relieve the public from 
f relying on the newspapers for 


r the 





| our own readers, we will add that our informant in 


inames of the parties implicated are in our posses- 
sion, and we are assured that the facts stated are 
|all susceptible of proof. 


the course which our brethren insist on taking 
in reference to this case, is wholly inconsistent, 


ized Christianity into collision efficiently with 


| niable criminality. 


| ali those religious men—so called—who maiftain 


ling Southern Christianity in its true colors. 


| fore the proper tribunal of the Methodist Church, 


“ We are sorry to say that we have no such con- 
victions, but quite the contrary. Our informant 
knows as well as any map living the discipline and 
temper of the Methodist church at the present 
time, and he gave it as his opinion, if our memory 
serves us, that the man could not be punished for 
his act, in the present state of that church. And 
now, for the satisfaction of The Independent and 


this case is one with whom we are familiar, and 
one Whose name stands among the highest. The 


Will this satisfy our 
friends ?” 


We answer, wo are not satisfied at all. For 


in our view, with practical wisdom and with a 
manly purpose to bring the influence of organ- 


the institution of slavery. The case of that 
Methodist slave-seller, as represented by the 
Christian Press, is a case of palpable and unde- 
It is just one of those cases, 
the existence of which is continually denied by 


that slavery as it is is well enough, and that it is 
a Christian duty to “let well enough alone.” 
Here now is an admirable opportunity of expos- 


Make the most of it, we say. Try whether the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has any discipline 
for such an offender. The result, whether it be one 
way or the other, will have a great significance. 
If that offendar, after the proof of all the facts be- 


shall go without censure, the Methodist Church 
will be disgraced before the Christian world 
Nor will it seem miraculous if even the New 
York Observer, doubtfal as its position is on the 
question whether American Slavery is a stupen- 
dous wrong, shall be compelled to “rebuke the 
madness” of that mighty hierarchy. If on the 
ther hand, the result shall be that the offender 
is condemned, required to confess his guilt, and 
failing to confess is excommunicated, then by 
this signal instance it will be made manifest to 
aj) the south, that in the deliberate judgment of 
the Methodist Church slaves are not property 
to be bought or sold at the convenience or for 
the advantage of the owner, and. that the law 
which would make them such, being in conflict 
with a higher law, is of no validity at the tribu- 
conscience or of the Church, or at the 
judgment seat of Christ. 

The Chr 


nal of 


istian Press says, “The names of the 


parties implicated ‘are in our pos 


not a word against such enthusiasms as are 


as fatMl in their quality. The antidote is a uni- | ; , B. . 
session, and we | versal ventilation such as can be gained only by Radowicz, having published a work attacking 


Protestantism in this country ought to have 
done with protesting and crying out against 
Popish misrule. It is now or never, here or 
nowhere, that the positive worth and strength of 
the two systems are to have a fair comparison— 
the fair field and no favor, for which Milton 
sighed, and which was all he asked in behalf of 
truth. 

Padre Gavazzi is a lecturer of thrilling power. 
He is your true and consistent Protestant, a 
noble man, an fnjured man, an exiled but 
dauntless man. In Italy he protested, flung off 
a yoke, stood ap a man. His experience fasci- 
nates his hearers, as Othello’s did Desdemona. 
But what of it? Gavazzi has no foe here—no 
resistance, Folks floe&k to hear him, and pay 
two shillings for the privilege, and it is well 
worth two shillings to listen to such a speaker. 
But what of it? Nobody's gagging anybody just 
round here. There are sundry deep vaults a-dig- 
ging, not for the Inquisition that we can learn, 
but for Joger-bier. Whatever terrors there may 
be in our future, there is nothing to protest 
against in our present, and when with nerves all 
a-tingling with heroic indignation, we rush out 
from under the spell of the Padre’s eloquence, 
we can only brandish our umbrellas and cry out 
upon the Popish oppressors, as the Yankee did 
over his employer's potato field, brandishing his 
hoe the while, “ Fetch on your potatoes, if you 
want 'em dug!” 

We can almost see “+ John of New York” 
laughing behind his lawn eleeves as he watches 
hew valiantly we kick the dead lions of Euro- 
pean and historic Papaey, while we fail to defeat 
a single one of his incipient plans, or put him 
upon the defensive through the aggressive power 
of our own Christianity. 

Of course there is a minor and a temporary 
good springing out of an attentive perusal of 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs, or a listening to the elo- 
quence of Italian exiles. A spasm of indigna- 
tion is gf least a sign of life. Therefore we have 


likely to attend the lectures of Padre Gavazzi. 
But it is deeply mortifying to us, and a cause of 
incessant solicitude, that our evangelic life, as 
Americans, finds exhibition in these transient 
flashes almost exclusively. That in all those 
elements of power which attend centralization, 





viz. prescience, persistency and unity, the Chris- 


assured that the facts stated are all suscep- free schools, free presses, free epeech, and a free 


tible of proof.” We say, Try i! 


not be punished for his act in the present state 
of that church.” Weesay, TRY IT! 


CERTIFICATE OF CHARACTER. 


The Boston correspondent of the Northern 
Christian Advocate, which is one of the great 


pulpit. 
The Christion Press eays, “The man could shall gain the ' 
liberty, which shall blaze confusion among the 
enslaved myrmidons in their own camp. . 


It ia not by direet controversy, that we | 
ory, but by diffused light and 


But we again postpone this affirmative view of 
the question to another time. X. 


PERSECUTION FOR PREACHING AGAINST RO- 
MANISM. 


fect right to preach such a sermon in regard to 
the Reformation, as well as to make use of every 
expression laid to his charge. He showed how, 
at the. commencement of his sermon, he had 
announced as his desire, the excitement in his 
hearers of a spirit of gratitude to God for the 
blessings of the Reformation; and that it was 
very far from his intention to exeite hatred 
against the Romish Church, but compassion 
rather. He proved that not one of the opinions 
or doctrines advanced by him was his own 
merely, but that they were all! those of the Holy 
Scriptures, and of the Established Church of 
Prussia, of which he was a clergyman. He 
proved that not only his doctrines, but his ex- 
pressions, for which they had accused him, were 
founded on the Word of God, and on their Con- 
feesions of Faith; and since he had promised 
at his ordination, to hold and to preach the 
things for which he now stood accused, he had 
clearly a legal right to make use of such expres- 
siong. He said, moreover, that the Roman 
Catholic Church did not cease, and would not 
cease, to attack the Protestant Church, but used 
every means in their power to destroy it, and 
that the Jesuits were especially active at this 
present moment ; which made it a duty for every 
faithful pastor to protest continually against 
everything not founded on the Word of God. . 

Notwithstanding this defense, cogent and irre- 
sistible, Pastor Heinrich, in defiance of all right, 
and in utter disregard of all the claims of reli- 
gious liberty, was condemned by the civil author- 
ity, at the complaint and demand of the Romish 
Church. Both he and the printer of the sermon 
were condemned to imprisonment, for having 
broken the 135th paragraph of the penal law, as 
above quoted. The court was thronged with 
spectators, many of whom had come from a dis- 
tance to witness the proceedings of the trial, and 
had listened in breathless silence to Pastor Hein- 
rich’s defense. A severe imprisonment the Court 
did not dare to impose, but only fourteeen days 
for the minister, and seven days for the printer; 
but it stands as a disgraceful fact, illustrative of 
civil and religious liberty in Prussia in the year 
1853, that a Protestant pastor of the Church of 
Christ in that country commits a crime against 
the penal law, when he preaches on the subject 
of Popery in aceordance with the Word of God 
by which he is bound, and the Confession of 


tians of America should be so inferior to the | Faith, to which he has promised to be faithful. 
semi-pagans of Rome. The approaches of this| : 
despotic power are unnoticed as a miasm, and , busy, and quite successful, with tly same game, 


But this is not all. The Romish power is 


in other places. The Roman Catholic General 
the Protestant Church, Pastor Beischlaz of 
Treves came out in answer to it; but because of 
what he had to eay of Popery in that defense of 
Protestantism, he was arraigned for violation of 
the law, condemned and sentenced to four 
weeks’ imprisonment. This was no longer ago 
than the month of February; and thus it is, that 
“where Jesuits rule colleges, and pervert or 
blind cabinets, the preachers and propagators of 
error are allowed license without bound, and 


and would have it read, and condemn the pro- 
scription of it, or those who look on with indiffer- 
ence, and condemn the condemnation of such 
proseription as intolerance * Who are the con- | 
sistent believers? Those who hold to the Word | 
of God, or those who renounce it * 

Gur Blessed Lord says, By their fruits ye shall | 
know them. Do men gather grapes of thorns, | 
or figs of thistles* The enacting a law against | 
the selling of liquor to make men dronken, and | 
the enacting a law against the reading of the | 
Word of God in our public schools, branding the , 
Bible as poison, are different fruits, contrary 
fruits. And when you ask by what right shall 
we judge the latter, or what right have we to 
condemn the latter? we answer from our Bles- 
sed Lord, By their fraits ye shall know them. | 





| 


that day. The State restricts the process of a 
public school education to the other six days of 
the week. But this is just as much an interfer- 
ence with the rights of a particular sect, as the 
reading of-the Bible, or the repetition of the 
Lord’s prayer with the rights or demands of the 
Romish sect. The Jews, or the seventh day 
Sabbatarians, or both together, might just as 
properly demand that the public schools be kept 
open for tiem on the Christian Sabbath, as the 
Romanists that the Bible and the Lord’s prayer 
be kept out for them, perpetually. 

Now suppose that a particular set of trades- 
men, not satisfied with the privilege of going up 
and down Broadway, as a free street, with all 
other citizens, and all other followers of busi- 
ness, should insist upon having Broadway grad- 


By the fruits of those who for®d the reading of | ed for a railroad, to suit their vans. They 
the Word of God as poison, we know them, and |argue that their particular business, over and 
condemn them. We know them as enemies of | above the needs of all other citizens, requires 
God and man; and if any choose to call this | traveling in vans, that, by the laws of their 
raving at them, let them apply the same epithet | trade, are made to run only on railroad grooves, 
to Isaiah 5 : 20-24. “Wo unto them that call! and cannot, without great detriment to their 
evil good and good evil; that put darkness for | traffic, be put upon the common highway. 
light and light for darkness; that put bitter for | Shall euch a railroad be constructed in Broad- 
sweet and sweet for bitter! Wo unto them that | way for their convenience? Would it not be 
are wise in their own eyes, and prudent in their | Would 


acai? alin b | unjust to all other trades in the city ? 
own sight! Wo unto them that are mighty to | it not be giving an undue advantage an a pref- 


vem vol pg ted of oe to a | erence to them, above every other business fra- 
aoang Gees : ich justify the wicked for | ternity? This, indeed, would be a sectarian 
reward, and take away the righteousness of the | railroad. And just such a railroad it is pro- 
righteous from him! Therefore, as the fire de-| posed, at the demand of the Romish sect, to 
pega nt pores a he er consumeth | drive through our system of free public schools. 
~ Scetetiidanh eats oe pe rene | The grooves of their railroad require an Inde 
they have dan aig he tee of fe Lord of | Semntee pda me — — = 
. } paving stones, that by unive consent, a 
ees oy despised the word of the Holy One of | other sects travel upon, must be torn up, to suit 
srael.” | their views. The Bible and the Lord’ 

& there be anything against which we ought ae ~~" pan of a way, and nee Je} 
to exercise a “ godly jealousy,” it is the effort to | tog of Martin Luther, and all historic blocks of 
possilbefentd OOstAnE Teak: Mtr Sart pa ne oenrane aantienainanth eats 

t ome and a 
us act upon the command given of God’ to the | seadehceniitin that ee nee vet a here 
Hebrews, “ Thou shalt teach them diligently un- | amd there, such as the innocent couplet of Gold- 
to thy children, and shalt talk of them when | j 


fe | smith, 
thou sittest in thine house, ard when thou) 


. | Though grave, yet trifling, zealous, yet untrue 

walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, | eb grave, ¥ ne: tony ae . 
and when thou risest up. And thou shalt bind ‘wupiens where eapsing _ er. 
them for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall | all these things must be removed ; and, in fine, 
be as frontlets between thine eyes, and thou | there must be such a quartz-crushing of district 
shalt write them upon the posts of thy house, and school librarios, and such a careful and minute 
on thy gates.” Our whole security and prosper- | winnowing and wimpling and wool-stapling of 
ity depend upon the entire freedom and wide. | literature, in order that no historic facts unfa- 
spread knowledge of the Word of God; “it is vorable to Romanism, and no deep, indestructi- 
Nor a vain thing unto you, IT 1s YeuR LIFE.” | ble principles against which it would stumble, 
The question is a very solemn one, whether the | Shall be found in the way, that to get at such a 
Bible shall be abjured and forbidden for the | system, to perfect such an educational railroad, 
children of twenty millions of people, in a system | We Should have to realize Pauls impossibility of 
of common and free education, or whether it | D¢ver keeping company with sinners; we must 
shall be permitted and retained. It has been | needs go out of the world; we should have to 
permitted; and the question now is, whether | >jure all history for near fifteen centuries ; we 
the wholesome custom of its use shall be broken | Should have to tread as upon cockatrice’s eggs 
up; the question is, of an actual change in our | in every direction. 
school legislation, from permitting the Bible, to| Now to say that our free public schools are 
legislating against it. | Protestant, and consequently anti-Romish, be- 

It isno new thing for the Word of God to be | Cause in them the reading of the Bible and the 


upper part of the city has come to be almost as 
much a matter of course as the removal of indivi- 
duals. There is this important difference, howe- 
ver, in the two cases; when a person changes bis 
residence from “below Canal” to “ above Bleeck- 
er,” he leaves his dowa town house to be occupied 
still by others ; whereas, in the case of a church 
when it builds a new edifice, it is only when the 
old one is pulled down, or turned into a temple of 
mammon. As a consequence of this difference in 
the two cases, we have the fact of a constantly in- 
creasing population in the lower wards of the city, 
and an extent of church accommodation as con- 
stantly decreasing. The fact is seen, too, and by 
many lamented, but no practical remedy is eug- 
gested. Ohurches are still going “ up town,” and 
to hear of a commodjous place of worship being 
built as low down as Canal street, would be a sur- 
prise toall. Itis just announced that Dr. Harden- 
bergh’s church, in Franklin street, has been used- 
by his people for the last time, and that they are 
going into a new edifice in Twenty-third street. 
Dr. Spring’s church, too, have long been agitating 
the question of a similar removal. The matter 
with them seems to be coming rapidly to a focus 
The trustees of that establishment have applied 
to the commissioners of the sinking fund for per- 
mission to sell their present church property, 
pocket the avails, and therewith erect a new edi- 
fice, at a distance of two miles probably from the 
old one. The commissioners, too, as might have 
been expected, have reported to the Common 
Council in favor of the application. As curators 
of the financial interests of the city, they have 
done just what we should look for. To see the 
bearings of the question, it is simply necessary to 
state that the Brick Qhurch hold their present 
property at only the nominal rent of $52,50, while 
it would readily sell to-morrow at from $226,000 
to $275,000. If stores were erected upon the 
ground, they would be worth nearly as moch 
more, all of which would be taxable, and go to the 
payment of the city debt. Of course it would bea 
good financial operation for the city to put itself 
in the way of getting such an income, by allowing 
Dr. Spring’s people to move. “The latter, too, are 
so confident of the pecuniary profitableness of the 
speculation, that they have offered the city 25 per 
cent of the avails of the sale, as a bonus for grant- 
ing their application. 

Now, having thus set forth the facts of the case, 
we have one simple question to ask, viz. What 
right, save that which is recognized in the stock 
jobbing of Wall-street, have Dr, Spring’s people to 
make such an application to the Common Council 
of New York? This question involves others. 
How came they possessed of this property? Did 
they purchase it with theirown money? Did they 
pay for the bricks and mortar which form the walls 
of the Brick Church? Did their fathers give this 


we mistake not, must be answered negatively. 
By what right, then, except such as that by which 
Broadway railroads are granted, do the present 
occupents of the Brick Church undertake to put 
$200,000 in their pockets by the sale of that pro- 
perty? The property was granted to the Rev. Mr. 
Rogers by the city, nearly an hundred years : 





property to them by devise? These questions, if 


tory sermon was preached by Dr Curamings, fror, 
Psalms 47: ’ 


9-12, 


POPERY IN IRELAND: 
On Sabbath evening, Mr. Leo, a convert ¢, 


Romanism, delivered a lecture in Dr. Campi¢), 
church, the object of which was to show ¢), 
first Christians in Ireland were not subject 
Bishop of Rome, but that Popery was ~~ 
into Ireland through the agency of Pope Adria, 
who was an Englishman. 
his ball to Henry the 2nd, for the conquest of 1, 
land, dates the decline of that unhappy cov 
and its miseries are chargeable upon the var 
popes from that time to the present. —e 
gathered hope for Ireland from the fact that ev, 
gelical societies were converting many of the [riy), 
to the true faith, and the places of many of th. 
Romish emigrants to this country, are filled 
English and Scotch Christians. 


Ate 
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ROMISH LIBERALITY 
It is stated that the collections made on Eas: 


Sunday in the various Romish churches of ; 
city, in behalf of the Roman Catholic Orphan 4 
lums, amounted to $6068,41. 
lacking when needed by the Romanists, whet: 
to support orphan asylums or greedy priests 


Money is ne 


PATHER GAVAZZI 
This “ good hater” of Romanism has just coz 


pleted his course of ten lectures on Popery. 1 
interest in him and his lectures has constant); 
creased, and his audiences have grown larger :: 
each successive lecture. 
ed course last Friday evening, he was 80 earnest); 
solicited to repeat them, that he has consent: 
after the interval of a week, to commence another 
though different course. Ten lectures does » 
by any means, exhaust what be has to say of t) 
great mystery of iniqnity. 
ment, our friends from the country, who may tx 
here during the anniversaries, may anticipate 
pleasure of hearing the renowned Padre. 
probably be heard at the meeting of the Christia 


As he closed his propo 


Under his new arrang 


Hew 


Union, if nowhere else. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Crvsanus.— The History of the Crusades, by 
Translated from th 


Joseph Frangois Michaud. 
French by W. Robson.” 3 vols. 12mo, py; 
493, and 547. With maps and charts. Red 
pgblisher. 
style. 

Avstratia—" My Home in Tasmania; o 
Years in Australis.” By Mrs. Charles Meredith 
12mo, pp. 370. With beautiful illustrative views 
Pablished by Bunce & Brothers, 1234 Nassau-street 
Highly commended in the English reviews. Frou 
an introductory note we copy— 


“The Datch were the original discoverers. For 


three or four centuries they alone had any know 
edge of Australia. At the period of the discovery 
the aspect of the coast was wild, gloomy, and bar 
ren. The people were hostile and ugly. The) 
wore no glittering charms as the natives of Per 
did. There was no tropical vegetation; no lu 


‘cious fruits invited the strangers to_prolong ther 


stay, or to penetrate the thick bushes in searct 


A book of much value, got up in good 


Repository 

Bretechneider's Actobiography, Inter 
Job 28th, Lucian and Christianity, Ril 
Humane Features of Hebrew Law, 
Preaching, Alexander's Moral Science 
New Publications, and Select Theolog 
erary Intelligence. 

The “Christian Review” continues 
able articles from leading minds in oti 
nations besides the Baptist, the leadir 
thie number being written by Rev. D 
the M. E. Church, Hartford. The subj 
of are Wickliffe, Berri{w, Model Preach: 
Studies, Vulgate, Egyptian Archeoloy 
Communion, the Haldancs, and a large 
literary intelligence. Colby & Ballard, 

The “North American Review 
pumberthis month. The subjects ared 
Charlies V, the Paritan Revolution i 
Oxford University, Travels in Franc 
Moore, Bartol’s Body and Form, J. ¢ 
and Chevalier on Gold. 
read the comments of this mouth-picce « 
sachusetts Federalism on the doctrines 
disanioniste of South Carolina. The co 
which they come in regard t politi 
which trus patriotiem would indicat 
sive commentary upon the | cal b 
country since the accession of Gen. J: 

“ Remove the constant pressure cf 
opposition, take away the drea 
any a how ver slight, 

an © adomipant party bhi 
pein Una to adopt there extren 
make these disgraceful con 
the country into a war, f 
ite own superiority at home 
pline will no longer be enf 
gress will be allowed to vo! 
consciences, individuals wi) au 
and station by some more creditable 
mere subserviercy to the inte 
which has no higher end 
ment of office. 


sel 


It is quite ins 


Strict pe 
membe 


be right or wrong, is a sure method of « 
into wrong, in self-defense.’ 

It were a curious speculation to ingu 
would have been the effect of such cor 
1829 and 1834. Is this the verdict of hi 
those events } 


The “ Methodist Quarterly 
comes fully up to its sta 
subjects treated of are all of high importa 
are effectively handied. The topicsare th 
of Faith, Port Royal, Vestiges of Civilizat 
graphical and Statistical Science, M’Culk 
Scriptures, Japan, and Exegesis of Heb 
The review of M'Culloh is by Dr. T. BE. B 
of Baltimore, sun of the venerable edit: 
Christian Advocate §- Journal. The reviey 
mends particularly that part of the wor 
treats of the constitution and orgar 
Christian church. 
of being copied 

“ Dr. M’Culloh shows that our Lord nev 
stituted a body of clergy as an ecclesiastica 
ration, and consequently that there can, by 
sibility, be any succession of ecclesiastical 
rate rights or official relationship to God a 
as are claimed by the clergy of the Cath 
Episcopal Churches, and more modestly by 


Review’ 
ard of excellen 


izati 


Some of his remar 


granted expressly and solely for church purposes, 


aniversal treasures. The Hollanders did not wert regard Presbyterial ordination as anythin 
information as to the actual state of the $50,000 | Methodist newepapers, says :- 
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Fund. Having satisfactory reason to believe 
that the original sum contemplated is undoubt- 
edly made up, they have given notice of that 
fact, in order that the necessary measures may 
be taken in the several states of the West for 
distributing their respective portions of the 
fund, according to the intentions of the Conven- 
tion. 

The final results of this noble contribution 
must depend almost wholly upon those State 
Committees, yet to be chosen to distribute the 
funds allotted to their respective states. This | 
matter will doubtless be fully considered by th 
associations that are to appoint the committees. 
The trust is quite 2 momentous one, and much 
care ought to be exercised in the selection of the 
men who are to discharge it. Not only is the 
wise disposal of the sums now raised at stake, 
but much of the future also depends upon the 
apparent good that shall be done. Allusion has 
already been made by several! correspondents to | 








the consideration, that fifty thousand dollars, | thrust—just enough to keep us assured that the 
securing the erection of perhaps two or three | 


hundred meeting-houses, though a great thing | 
to begin with, will be but a drop in the bucket 
towards supplying the present and future necoe- 
sities of the West. It will in fact only make 
those wants more apparent and more urgent 

The facility or the difficulty of raising future 
contributions—yearly or occasional, to an equal 
or greater amount—will depend upon the wis- 
dom and integrity with which the present fund 
shall be administered by the State Committees. 

The catalogue of churches in Connecticut 
that have not been distinctly heard from in 
connection with the church-building fund, con- 
tained last week the name of the church in Yale 
College. For the benefit of distant readers who 
may happen to observe the fact, it should be 
stated that for obvious reasons of propriety, no 
contributions are on any occasion collected in 
the college chapel ;—that the time of the simul- 
taneous collection for this fund (the first Lord’s 
day in January) fell in vacation ;—that the 
members of the college congregation generally 
made their contributions at the time in other 
places ;—and that instead of any lack of eympa- 

ethy with the movement, there is in Yale College 
all the sympathy with this great effort of Chris- 
tian patrictiem that can be consistent with the 
position &nd appropriate duties of such an insti- 
tation. 

It is to be regretted that eome errors were 
made in the list published by the Connecticut 
Committee of churches that had not yet for- 
warded their contributions. The church in 
Trumbull, for instance, under the preaching of 
an carnest pastor, Rev. D. M. Elwood, made an 
extra effort in behalf of this enterprise, and their 
collection was a very liberal one indeed for 
them, $83, which the pastor assures us was for- 
warded on the 7th of March. The efforts of 
this church are honorably mentioned in our ran- 
ning narrative in The Independent of Feb» 3. 


“In order to keep ‘booked up’ in matters of 
Orthodoxy as represented by Congregationalism and 
Presbyterianism, I take The Independent, Itise 
strong paper. Some of the most powerfal writers in 
this country or England sustain it, either as editors 
or correspondents. In this respect I know of no 
periodical that equals it. The cost of the paper to 
the publishers must be enormous, and yet I appre- 
hend its support is ample. Its Calvinism is indis- 
putable, and so of its Congregationalism; but it 
means to be liberal, and is certainly outspokepend 
reformatory in its character. Public profligecy 
and political sin get some terrible rebukes in the 
columns of Te Independent. Most of its foreign 
correspondence is of the highest order. I-must 
make an exception, however, of that from France. 
The letters of the writer from Paris have enough of 
talent, but they are full of political spleen—raving 
mad sometimes with the French Emperv’r. I have 
found also that it is hard always for the Methodists 
to get fair, gencrous treatment in Tie Independent. 
Its English correspondent gloats over the troubles 
in the Wesleyan body, and insists that the ministers 
in the Wesleyan Conference would have to change 
but little to make good Reman Cardinals. Occa- 
sionally the Methodists in this country get a sly 


arrogancy of Calvinism is hard to kill or care.” 

We publish this, not without some sacrifice of 
our feelings of modesty, because with euch a cer- 
tificate from such a quarter, we trust the sound- 
ness and thoroughness of our Calvinism will 
never more be doubted. All those brethren 
then, in the East or in the West, Presbyterians 
or Congregationalists, or Presbyterian pastors of 
Congregational churches—who -hold that a 
Methodist is the best judge of what is and what 
is not Calvinism,—will please to take notice and 
remember that our Calvinism is indisputable ; and 
that we have the arrogancy of Calvinism. Such 
a certificate, in times like these, is worth more 
than the college diploma which makes a Doctor 
of Divinity. 


Woe have a very brief note from our beloved 
associate, dated at Cairo, March 18th, on his 
a. Nubia. He says be is “ much bet- 
ter,” about to start for Sinai, hoping to be 
home in September’. 


THE AMBRICAN PHASE OF PROTESTANTISM, 





Proresta®t is not a good name. It does not 
describe the kind of action in which evangelic 
Christians here in America should be engaged’ 
Men protest when*they find themselves unable 
to act. Minorities protest, and by so doing 
preserve their consistency and become exonerate 
from the responsibilities of majorities. The 
deeds of the reformers were protesting deeds. 
The name was coined for them. They were a 
minority. Their labor was to rise against op- 
pression, to protest against continued bondage. 
Their writings, their controversies, in short, their 
mission was strictly Protestant. e 
| Bat with us the name no longer describes but 
merely distinguishes the men who bear it. En- 
gland and America at this day have no protest- 





It is a fact, which has been Khown for at least 
three centuries, that Protestantism can persecute 
when it has the power, as wellas Popery. But 
again and again has it been demonstrated that 
while with Popery persecution is a. principle, 





the ministers of truth are held down in silence, 
so that there is persecution as inquisitorial and 
absolute as in Madrid or in Rome.” 

Ve are indebted for the account of this trial 
to the correspondent of the London Christian 
Times, and we add below some of the timely 


rejected ; but it is somewhat new for the rebuke | 
and reproof of such rejection to be regarded as | 
persecution and intolerance. Of those who re- 
jected the Word of God when Paul taught it in 
the synagogues and schools, he said, by the 
Spirit, “‘ They please not God, and are contrary | 


use of the Lord’s prayer is permitted (supposing 
that such freedom of the Word of God is still 
left in schools so rapidly passing under Romish 
inquisition) is false in the first place; but in 
the second place, if the Romanists insist that it 
is true, in what a deplorable attitude do they 


with Protestantism it is an accident ; while with | #24 excellent, remarks of the editor of that jour- 
Popery it is the rule, with Protestantism it isthe | 1. He says truly that Protestantism, when 
exception ; and not only so, but it is against the | dead, or corrupted with the taint of infidelity, 
rule, against the theory, against the spirit and| Romanist or Philosophical, as the case may be, 


against the practice of the Gospel. The Romish 
Church is consistent in being a persecuting 
church, but the Protestant Church is inconsis- 
tent. The Romish Church makes its bishops, 
in their consecrating oath, solemnly swear that 
they will, to the utmost of their power, rerse- 
cuTs and oppose all heretics. The Romish gos- 
pel is a persecuting gospel. ¢ » 

What then are the circumstances under which 
Protestantism can, will, or ever does, prosecute 
or persecute? And what is the kind of Protest- 
antism, that, in imitation of the Romish Church, | 
undertakes this mission? There may be a 
Christian, and there there may be an unchris- 
tian Protestantism ; an erroneous and an ortho- 
dox Protestantiem, an infidel and a believing 
Protestantism, an established and a voluntary 
Protestantism, a prelatical and a New Testa- 
ment Protestantism. At the present time, in 
Prussia, there setms to be, dominant and furious, 
a Protestantism of the establishment, which 
hating all direct Gospel truth, takes sides with 
the Romish Church, and is ready to prosecute 
and persecute those pastors, even of the Estab- 
lished Church, who dare to utter one word 
against the errors of Romanism. This is the 
present state of religious freedom, even in Pras- 
sia, thanks to the influence of the Jesuits. 

The facts in the case are these. A law has 
been passed in Prussia, absurd and iniquitous, 
under any pretense of religious liberty, a penal 
law which says, “ Whoever blasphemes God, 
either in word, writing, or in any other way, or 
derides one of the Christian churches, or a reli- 
gious party possessing corporate rights, or the 
eubjects of their veneration, doctrines, organisa- 
tion, or customs, or refers to them in a way 
which exposes them to hatred or contempt, shall 
be punished with imprisonment not to exceed 
three years.” 

If the Romaniets had the ordering of a law, by 
which all other sects should be forbidden and 
restrained from all free examination of the errors 
of the Romish Church, and ail argument against 
the eame, they could not have contrived anything 
for their purposes better or more effective. It 
is indeed, as it has been fitly characterized, “a 
law made to put to silence all direct testimony 
for Gospel Truth.” Itis in this way, most likely, 
if religious persecution should ever be attempted 

y law in our country, it is in this way that the 
work will begin. The state may be induced to 
demand, at the instigation of Jesuits, what some 
presses have already demanded, that men shall 
hold their tongues in regard to Popish errors, 


Protestantism with hatred of the truth, is not 
less cruel than the Romish Church from which 
it scarcely any longer seems to differ. We quote 
the body of his comments, and shall have an- 
other case of intolerance still to remark upon. 
C. 

“ Pastor Heinrich of Langerfeld, a clergyman of 
the Established Church of Prussia, dares to be a 
Christian Protestant. He has preached a sermon 
on the distinctive doctrines of the Church of 
Christ and the Church of Rome. In doing this, 
he has manifestly broken a law—a law made to 
put to silence all direct testimony for Gospel 
truth. He has, if we must describe his conduct 
in the style of an existing law, derided ‘one of 
the Christian Churches,’ by disclosing things 
which, in a Church called Christian, are worthy 
of derision. He has dared to point out some 
errors of ‘a religious party possessing corpo- 
rate rights.’ He has presumed to throw some 
slight on subjects’of their veneration; doctrines, 
organization, or customs. Or, if he has not apos- 
trophized irreverently gods that sleep or are on & 
journey, he has, perhaps, referred to objects of 
idolatrous veneration ‘in a way that exposes 
them to the hatred’ of those to whom idols 
are an abomination, or to the ‘ contempt’ of such 


temptible. It does not seem that he has per- 
formed this duty in levity, or expressed himself 
with bitterness. No one, that we hear, brings 
any evidence in aggravatiemof his off nse. They 
only accuse him of having compared the reli- 
gion of the New Testament with fiat of the 
Council of Trent, and as the mere comparison 
is acknowledged to be injurious to the latter, 
he is condemned as a transgressor of a law made 
since the Reformation, and contrary to the spirit 
of the Reformation. The Word of @od is in his 
hand; he quotes it in his own defense; but no 
plea borrowed therefrom is admitted to be valid. 
The necessity of his office to maintain the truth 
and to enjoin it earnestly and clearly on his peo- 
ple, is not allowed. The Church of Rome, in- 
deed, will not brook secular contro] over her 
own pulpits, nor is any such control attempted, 
but the secular arm is lifted for the castigation 
of a Lutheran schismatic, and Pastor Heinrich 
is shut up in prison for fourteen days. If this 
be not a fruit of Jesuit influence, what can it 
be? Assuredly Protestantism did not originate 
the prosecution, nor did Protestantism pronounce 
the sentence. The sentence, they may say, is light ; 
only a detention of one fortnight, whereas the term 
might have been extended to three years, and of 
course the leniency of the judge is landed by a 
host of latitudinarians who shudder at the bad 
taste of any preacher that would yeound the 
ears of the members in his flock, or startle folk 
that are more jealous for the contentment of 
what they call ‘Catholicism,’ than for the con- 
science of their teachers, or the purity of their 
own confession, The punishment of Pastor Hein- 
rich is mitigated, bat this very circumstance 
of mitigation is an appeal ad invidiam in favor 
of his persecutors, and he must, henceforth, 

amongst those who stand in greatest need of his 
faithfulness, as one degraded by the sentence of a 


as become convinced that they are indeed con-" 


to all men, forbidding us to speak £0 the Gentiles | place their own religious eystem, what a confes- 
that they might be saved, to fill up their sins | sion do they make in regard to it! Neither 
alwafs, for the wrath is come upon them to the | more nor less tham just this, that their system is 
uttermost.” It would seem that this proscription | 8 opposed to the Bible and the Lord's prayer, 
by the Jews, this interdiction and expulsion of the | tbat they dare not trust it under such a light, 
Word of God, was regarded by the Holy Spirit as even though there be not one word raid in refer- 
the very filling up of the measure of their iniguities. | ence to it. Their system cannot, with eafety to 
And Paul cays of a better disposed synagoue in | itself, admit the Bible and the Lord’s prayer 
Berea, “ These were more noble than those in | Without note or comment. 
Thessalonica, in that they reeeived the Word) But the Bible is the only fountain and reser- 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the | voir of all Christian truth, and the Lord’s prayer 
Scriptures daily, whether® those things were so.” | as given to us in it, is one of its elements ; and if 
And so at Ephesus, when some opposed the the fact of a public school system being free 
Word of God, Paul separated the disciples from | in the freedom of the Bible, and the Bible free 
them, and disputed daily in the school of one Ty-| in it, constitutes it a Protestant system, then 
rannus, till, in the space of two years of such in- | Protestantism is indeed the glory of the world; 
struction in that school, all that dwelt in Asia Protestantism is the true ism ; it is only Protest- 
heard the Word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews | antism that is not sectarianism ; it is only Pro- 
and Grooks. 7 : | testantism that has taken our Blessed Lord's 
Now when Paul condemned, in terms of such | declaration, and built upon it, that the hour 
unbounded severity, those that opposed and for- | cometh and now is, when they who worship the 
bade the Word of God, was he intolerant ?— | Father shall neither in this tain nor yet at 
anjust? Had he no right to condemn them, be-| Jerusalem worship him, but everywhere, in spirit 
cause they hgnestly believed the Word of God | and in truth. That is indeed true Protestantism ; 
to be poison? Was not their endeavor to ex-| anda public education founded on the suppres- 
cite opposition and prejudice against the Word sion of truth, is not only anti-Protestant, but 
of God, as a pernicious, poisonous teaching, the | anti-Christian. 
very exasperation and enormity of their guilt ? Now is it right, can it be expedient, contrary 
By their fruits ye shall know them. Hag they | to the wishes ‘of a vast majority of our citizens, 
the same moral right to forbid the Word of God | to exclude the Bible and the Lord’s prayer from 
that Paul had to teach it? Was the forbidding | our public echools, to put the ban of proscription 





of the teaching of the Word of God to be put in | 
the same category with the forbidding a man to 
put the bottle to his neighbor, and make him 
drunken? Would Paul have put the Maine 
Liquor law and the law expelling the Gospel 
from the synagogues on the same ground, saying 
that men have as good a right to n the 
first as the last, and no better right to condemn 
the proscription of the Word of God than they 
have to condemn the proscription of ardent 
spirits? Nay! beware of wolves in sheep's 
clothing. By their fruite ye shall know them. 

e C. 


SHALL OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS BE MADE SECTA- 
RIAN? 


Our public schools are free. Oar schools are not 
Protestant schools, nor sectarian, nor ever have 
been. The reading of the Bibl» in them does 
not make them Protestant, the uee of the Lord’s 
prayer in them does not make them Protestant ; 
but the allegation that it does, and the demand 
by the Romanists that on that account the Bible 
and the Lord’s prayer be shut out, and the sub- 
mission to that demand, does at once render the 
schools sectarian, bringing them under the do- 
minion of the Romish sect. That particular 


upon them, at the demand of a particular sect * 
Is it right, because the Romanists accuse our 
English Bible of being a Protestant book, and 
assert that its freedom in our public schools 
makes the schoo] system a Protestant system, 


taxes, on condition of the payment of the annual 
pittance of fifty-two and a half dollars. It was 
not granted for the benefit of Mr. Rogers and his 
successors, nor for the benefit Simply of Mr. Ro- 
gers’ or Dr. Spring’s congregation, but through 
them for the benefit of all who might be resident 
in that vicinity. Ethically and rightfully, there- 
fore, Dr. Spring’s elder, who has his mansion far 
up town, has no more claim to the Brick Uburch 
property than the porter or the drayman who lives 
in some cellar or attic in Beekman or Nassau streets. 
There never was more peed of a church on that 
spot than there is now. There is a larger popula- 
tion within five minutes walk of the Old: Brick to- 
day than there ever was before. If, then, Dr. 
Spring's people, the wealthy and the elders who rule 
well, but who, by force of circumstances, are com- 
pelled to live in Bond-street or Union Square, wish 
an edifice for worship in that part ofthe city, let them 
put their hands in their pockets, and, out of the 
abundance which the Lord has given them, builds 
suitable structure ; but let them not take the chil- 
dren's bread and give it to dogs, let them not leave 
hundreds and thousands to famish for the bread 
of life; let them not give up to mammon what 
was dedicated to God; let them not worship or 
pretend to worship in their splendid up town pile, 
at the expense of the suffering and needy whom 
they have left behind. There onght to be forever 
more, on the time-honored site of the Old Brick, 
a noble structure for the purposes of religious wor- 
ship, which should look out upon the confluent 
tides of business and pleasure which circle there, 
as Trinity church, sentinel-like, looks down the 
great moneyed street of this continent. 


ANNIVERSARIES 
Anniversary week cannot accommodate, by any 
means, all the religious and benevolent societies 
that are wont to hold their annual meetings in this 
region.. Only the greater lights shine on that fes- 
tive week. The lesser ones precede and follow. 
Among these, we have two to speak of as events of 


and on that account allowed to pe held free of 


lishers, 


of the Treatise. 


the past week. 
NEW YORK FEMALE BIBLE s@ciEeTY. 
This Society held its thirty-seventh anniversary 


which it ought not to be, where there are Ro- 
manists wishing to attend it ; is it right or wise 
to concede that the use of the Bible is sectarian, 
and to yield to the demand for its expulsion from | on Thursday last, at the old Bible House, in Nas- 
the schools? We ot but regard such a con- |sau-street. The attendance was large, and the 
cession as inexpedient and wrong ; we feel sure | services were interesting. The annual report of 
that the Romanists, if it should be granted, | the treasurer was read by Joseph Hyde, Esq., from 
would make the very worst use of it, for the | Which we learn that the receipts of the Society 
proscription of the whole free school system as | for the past year were $6,388,71. After the read- 
godless, infidel, and dangerous, while the affeo- ing of the secretary's report, Dr. Spring read an 
tions of the whole Christian community could | *44ress to those assembled, which was listened to 
not but be much alienated from the public ase the Bit acy * eer 
school system, and their confidence in it greatly | WOTS® When the Biije is his theme, and never ta 
shaken, and their determination to uphold it |‘° tow that his words come from the heart 

tl) weakened, by such @ course. It was MARINE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. , 
aa the heart of the whole people; such | The twentieth suniversary of this society was 
injudicious concessions would give it no favor in held last week in the Mariner's Church, Roosevelt 
the eyes of the Romaniste, but on the other hand wes wv W. . Badesn of the ‘ oar 
would weaken its hold, where we need to have “ ports ~e = gratifying progress wes shown by the 
its support strengthened, that is, in our church- 7 , 
os, in the jed tand affection of the whole The first year of the society's existence chased 


cal : with a membership of seven hundred. In 1841 
Christian community. Disastrous indeed would | the number had incfeased to five thousand. This 





land ; they were in search of trade and gold ; an¢ 
finding neither of these, they threw away a conti 
nent as large as Europe, in disgust.” 


Astrronomy.—" A High-Schoo! Astronomy; ‘0 


which the Descriptive, Physical, and Practical ar 


combined, with special reference to the wants 0! 


Academies and Seminaries of Learning.” 
ram Mattison, A.M. Published by F. J. Hu 
ton and Mason & Law, 28 Park Row 
pp. 240. 


Mirernat.—" The Mother and her 07s 
By Stephen Tracy, M.D., formerly » Missionary 
Physician of the A.B.C:F.M. to the Chinese. Pul 
lished by Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 9! 


Amid the multiplicity.of bad books, made by bad 


men and sold for bad ends, wo sre glad to see one 
on the subject written by a physician every way 


Lresponsible—a good book, made by # good ma 


fora good end. Its instructions, intelligently ‘- 
lowed, will spare the next generation a vast amou! 
of suffering. 

Boox-gsesrinc.—“ An Elementary Treatise 
Book-keeping by Single and Double Entry, ' 
Common Schools.” By 8. W. Crittenden, Accout' 


ant. Published by E.C. & J. Biddle, Philade: 
phia. 


12mo, pp. 192. With four sets of books ! 
Single Entry, and six sets of books for Doubs 


Entry. - 


2. “Key” to the above Treatise. Same p% 
pp. 60. 

8. “ Blank Books for Writing out the Exercises 
Same. 


Mvsic.—“ The Crystal Palace” and “ The Flo 


Queen,” with a variety of miscellaneous pieces 
music. 
ton Academy of Vocal and Instrumental Mosc 
8vo, pp. 128. Cornish, Lamport & Co., publishes 


By L. A. Benjamin, Principal of the Be 


Jeames.—" Appleton’s Popular Library’ 's * 


bringing out one after another of Mr. Thact 
eray’s multitudinous volumes. 
“ Jeames’s Diary,” the “ Legends of the Kbit 
and “Rebecca and Rowena,” 
Published by D. Appleton & Co,, 200 Broadwsy 


The last conta 
12mo, pp. - 


Biaxe.—" Every Day Scripture Readings ; 


Brief Reviews and Practical Observations. For! 
Use of Families and Schools.” 
Blake, D.D. Published by G. P. Putpam &\° 
12mo, pp. 468. 


By Rev. Joba 


Downine.—" Rural Essays. By A. J. Down's 


Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by Geert 
William Curtis; and a Letter to M@® Friends by 
Fredrika Bremer.” , 
graved portrait, by Halpen; and numerous i!" 
trations. Putnam, publisher. 
preface that ‘this posthumous volume cow 
the series of Mr. Downing’s works,” and “comprs" 
with one or two exceptions, all Ms editorial pape" 
in the Hortioullwrist.” 


With a fine 


8vo, pp. 557. 


We learn from the 
eves 


Rarrines.—" Spritual Rapping Unveiled’ 4° 


Exposé of the Origin, History, Theology and ?>* 
losophy of certain alleged Communications 
the Spirit World, by Means of ‘ Spirit Rapp 
‘ Medium Writing,’ ‘ Physical Demonstrations, °™ 
With Illustrations.” By Rev. H. Mattison, pss 
of John-street M. E. Church, New York. Par 


]2m0 


than s mere form by which a body of Ch 
acknowledge their acceptance of a preacher 
tor. That the apostles were merely such 
sgents as the prophets of old, acting in an i 
ual capacity, and utterly incapable of trans 
or transmitting their authority or office, eit 
individuals or through the intervention of a 
rate or collegiste embodiment, Dr. M’Cul 
shown beyond the possibility of successful 
diction. The theory of apostolical desc 
therefore, obviously absurd ; and that of I 
terial ordination, if we claim for it any vali 
importance on account of presumed transn 
is not a whit more tenable.” 

“ With regerd to the nature of ordination, 
is made to play so important a part in mod 
clesigstical controversies, our a yt 
was not properly a Christian in 
continuance of a familiar Jewish | 
the Jews it was originally s civil 
men were formally inducted int 
It was also used in the recognition of rabbis, 
nothing more than the public ac} i 
the part of one or more doctors o 
individual ordained was fully instructe 
competent to teach the Old Testamen 
The early Christians four : f 
“pon the basis of the synagogue, an 
into their new arrangements its offiecs, anc 
end usages. As in the synagogue systen 
Was no ecclesiastical body or clergy analogow 
those Bowwecognized in the Christian Churche 
there was no such class of persous in the prim 
Church. The term ry originally merely d 
nated persons officially employed in Christian 
€regations, in contradistinction to those who e 
cised no such functions. 1c] 

Conesses), readers, porters, di 
the grave-diggers 

“ Dr. M’Cullob shows most lucidly how thi 
ple organization became corrupted ; how the 
olergy restricted, and how the clergy 
w= ener Tn shifted their traditionary 

on the synagogue to the temple, 
Claimed their descent from the Aaronic pri st! 
end the Levites. In this gradual, long-contin 
Sud succeasful attempt to establish the roundat 
of the Christian Charch upon the temple instea 
the Symagogee lies the secret of the corrupt 
Which have for centuries so disfigured and per 
ed Christianity. It is this error which of all ot 
it should be tie effort of Protestants to overthr 
and Dr. M'Calleh, by his clear, manly and } 
a 


omen 
3, and 


le exposition of this subject, has dove a 

Yice to the cause of truth and to the welfare of 

World which can hardly be appreciated too higt 

Coming from this quarter, sentiments so rac 
will attract attention. 


PAMPULETS. 

Rev. ©. A. Bartol, of Boston, publishes a seru 
entitled “ Motive-Powers,” from text in Col, | 
12,—" Put off all these * * and pat on,” &e, 
luding to Ericsson's new motive power for illus 
Hon, he reasons on the demand of religion f 
Rew motive in life, 


. An Extra of ‘the Advocate of Peace circuls 
udge Underwood's Report in the Senate on “8 
Blated Arbitration” as a substitute for war. 


y Phe article on “ New England Theology” tn 

Church Review” for April, is published in a ps 
Phiet. It is in reply to the Christian Kramiy 
The Independent, and the Nao Englander, and 
affirms its former declaration, that 


“It New England does not expect to lose ¢ 


sect oppose the Bible; it is one of their distin- 

guishing tenets, if the instructions of the head 

— of their church are to be relied upon; and théy 

THE SIN OF FORBIDDING THE BIBLE. | | demand that this, their own particular tenet, 

shall rule in the administration of our schools. 

There is a mawkish, and at the eame time | If this does not put tho schools under sectarian 
subtle spirit of pseudo-liberality, which, under | supervision, we know not what can. 

the affectation of free-trade and equal rights in| Furthermore, as they insist that the free read- 

opinion, would go far to destroy all difference | ing of the Bible, cepecially in schools, is Protest- 

between the evil and the good, giving one no | antisfl, then it follows that the interdiction of 

claim to consideration before the other. Error, 


the Bible makes the schools anti-Protestant, and 
according to this philosophy, has as good a right 


beforehand to the ground as truth, and Error 
has as good a right to say to Truth, You are a 


it be for our school system, to reduce it to such | society has now more than twenty-seven thousand 
a state, by proscription of Christian trath, under | enrolled members. 

the accusation of that being Protestant and sec- 
tarian truth, that the Christian community shall 
feel that they must seek another and a separate | 
system for thémselves. If the Romanists feol 
and say that they dare not trust their children 
in schools with the Bible, Christians may be 
forced to say that they dare not and will not 
trust their children in sehools without the Bible, 


lished by Mason Brothers, 23 Park Row. 122 
pp. 192. A seasonable and useful issue. Pre 
Mattison’s conclusions may be thus stated i > 
own words : 

“ When I first entered upon this iovestigatio” * 
lony-some undeveloped law of estore, «22 
etable might ‘be ‘naguetized and mado oan ; delivered before the Missionary * 
without muscular foree; but as I have gone lety of the Methodist General Biblical Institn 


inquiries, my faith has grown less and less, in Concord, N. H., Nov. 4, 1862 , 
it ts all gone, if I ever hot ane It is no dificult Butler. » Nov. 4, 1862, by Rev. Willi 


orm other feats, 2 * . 
Rev, Elias Nason, pastor of the First Congreg 


Chareh in Natick publishes a serm 
’ on 
Wed“ Thon shalt net stesi.” 4 


Yet Trumbull is included in the list of 21| ant mission, no protesting work to do as against 
churches in Fairfield county who have not re- Popery, that is not within their own borders. 
oF 4 The name may answer well enough for a name, 
Wo have heard of some other churches inle distinctive name, but it is not descriptive at 
that county, whose contributions were for con- | all. 
venience forwarded at once to the treasurer of} ‘The tables are turned. If cither party to this 
the Central Committee in New York, and so are | long controversy is properly Protestant, it is the 
omitted in the reports of the Connecticut Com- | Roman Catholic, which is, in very fact and at 
mittee ; but we do not know which they are. ~ | this moment, plotesting against ecclesiastical 
The church of Village Corners, Windham | restraints, put upon them by the British Parlia- 
county, is named among tif se not heard from. | ment, and against “ religious compulsions” (*) 
The paitor, Rey. 0. D. Hine, has written to us forced upon them by American common echools. 
to say that the North Woodstock church is the Against these they protest long and load, and 


shall keep silent on the subject of any abomina- 
tions of the Romish Church, because the expo- 
sure of such abominations isan attack upon a 
Christian body, bringing it into contempt, and 
produces great sectarian bitterness, to the damage 
of Haman Liberty. 

Well, on the ground of the above-mentioned 
law, Pastor Heinrich of Langerfeld, a Protestant 
clergyman of Prussia, a Christian, Orthodox Pro- 
testant, has been arraigned, and tried, and con- 
demned, for preaching in his own pulpit o 
sermon, in which tho prominent characteristic 
differences between the Protestant and Romish 


Canon of Scripture, as she has lost 
fattolic Faith, she must appeal in its support 
Ana wpitimony of the Church in the early ag 
 — if she does.not appeal to it for that, a forts 
ship accept it for Polity, Doctrine and W 


court of justice, a8 one who preaches in contempt 
of law.” 


CONSECRATIONS AND DEDICATIONS. 

The cesemony of consecrativg Calvary Church, 
in Williamsburgh, was performed on Saturday, by 
Bishop Wainwright. The Bishop preached on the 
occasion from the 8th verse of the 26th Psalm. 
After the sermon, a collection was made in aid of 
the school fund, 

A new Romish Church, called St. Joseph's, was 
consecrated in Brooklyn last Sabbath forenoon, by 
Archbishop Hughes. A grand high mass-was cel- 
ebrated on the occasion, after which the Archbish- 


“Thy Kingdom Come” is the title of an anniv 


ay have 
rr suft- 


only one in the village which is sometimes | therefore, technically 
Imnown 08 Villoge Corners ind my 


this church has America the Papists are the only Protestants. 


speaking, in England and 


churches were tried by the Word of God! The 





liar, as Truth has to say to Error, You are a liar. 





sermon was preached by Pastor Heinrich on oc- 


We see not how this conclusion can be denied ; 





Something of this kind of argumentation our 








and yet, this is not the epd of euch tactics; it is 


op delivered a discourse. His text was the great 
commission of our Lord to-his disciples, as given 








by Matthew in the last verses of bis gospel. The | furniture. 


. Bovrmsan Pare Essave.—The Journal of C 


from a New Orleans paper the stat 
a Premium lately offered at Columbus, G 





